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OUR FIRST LOST. 


. Srr close beside me, dearest wife ; 

We are together, if alone ; 
The dew upon the bloom of life 

Is gathered, and the bloom is gone ; 
And part of us is in the grave, 

And part is in the heaven above ; 
But stronger is the tie we have 

In mingled cords of grief and love. 


Sit very near, and let me dry 

This tear that trickles down thy cheek, 
And this that trembles in thine eye § 

For it is time that we should speak : 
The choking stupor of the hour 

Is past, when weeping was relief ; 
Now yield thee toa gentler power— 

The tender memory of grief. 


Let’s talk of her—our little one 
Who walks above the milky way, 
Arrayed in glory like the sun 
That lightens the eternal day ; 
The little gift that we did make 
To God, by whom the boon was given— 
He wished it, deeming she would take 
Our hearts away with her to heaven. 


Remember that sweet time when hope 
Sat brooding o’er its future joy, 
And low, fond laughter wakened up 
With bets upon a girl or boy ; 
And little caps, in secret sewn, 
Were hid in many a quiet nook : 
You knew the secret to be known, 
Yet hid them with a guilty look. 


Remember all the gush of thought 
When first upon your arm she lay, 
And all the pain was all forgot, 
And all the fears were smiled away ; 
And looking on her helplessness 
Awakened strong resolve in you, 
And mother-love and tender grace ; 
And all was beautiful and new. 


For you were sure, a week before, 
That you should never live to see 
A baby laughing on the floor, 
Or placid lying on the knee, 
Or laid on my ungainly hand 
That always feared to let her slip, 
Or held up, with a fond command, 
For pressure of a father’s lip. 


Oh, sweet bud flowering dewy bright 
To crown our love’s rejoicing stem ! 
Oh, great eyes wondering in their light, 
- With long dark lashes fringing them ! 

And over these the forehead broad, 
And then her full and parted lips, 

And rounded chin, meet for a god, 
And pink shells on her finger-tips ! 


Oh, beautiful her life ! and we 
Were just toe full of happiness : 

As dewy flowers hang droopingly, 
O’erburdened with the weight of bliss, 





And, fearful lest the treasure spill, 
Close up their petals to the light, 
So we forgot all, good or ill, 
To clasp to us that dear delight. 


Remember how we noted all 
Her little looks and winning ways, 
And how she let her eyelids fall 
As I was wont in wooing days, 
And held her little finger up 
In curious mimicry of mine ; 
But when the smile was on her lip, 
Lo ! all the beaming face was thine. 


Oh, say not she was only seen, 
Like song-bird lighting on the tree, 
A moment, while the leaves were green, 
Filling the boughs with melody, 
And then, when hope arose serene, 
She left us sadder than before ; u 
And better she had never been, 
Than leave us stricken to deplore, 


And was it nothing then to feel 

A mother’s love, and do her part, 
While soft hands o’er the bosom steal, 

And soft cheeks press against the heart? 

. Nay, let us kneel together, love, 

And bow the Os and kiss the rod ; 
We gave an heir to heaven above, 

A child to praise the Christ of God. 


He would have infant trebles ringing 
The glories of the great I AM ; 
He would have childish voices singing 
The hallelujahs of the Lamb ; 
And shall we faint in grief’s desire 
Because this grace to us is given, 
To have a babe amid the choir 
White-robed around the throne of heaven ? 


We had a joy unto us given 
Transcending any earthly pleasance ; 
We had a messenger from heaven ; 
Let us be better for her presence. 
Our mother earth where she is laid 
Is dearer to my heart for her : 
We have such kindred with the dead, 
The very grave is lightsomer. ~ 


ORWELL. 
—Good Words. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


*T1s midnight, and the world is hushed in sleep ; 
Distant and dim the Southern mountains lie ; 
The stars are sparkling in the cloudless sky ; 

And hollow murmurs issue from the deep, 

Which, like a mother, sings unto the isles, 

Sure, spirits are abroad! Behold ! the North 
Like a volcano glares ; and starting forth, 

Red streaks, like Egypt’s pyramids in files— 

Lo ! Superstition, pallid and aghast, 

Starts to his lattice, and beholds in fear, 

Noiseless, the fiery legions, thronging fast, 
Portending rapine and rebellion near. 

For well he knows, that dark futurity 

Throws forward fiery shadows on the sky. 


D. M. Morr. 











HISTORY OF CYCLOPZAEDIAS, 


From The Quarterly Review. 
The English Cyclopedia: a New Dictionary 
Deiversel Knowledge. Conducted by 


harles Knight. 22 Vols. 4to. London, 
1861. 


In a work which is not yet a quarter so 
well known as it deserves to be—the ‘‘ Nou- 
veau Manual de Bibliographie Universelle ’’ 
of MM. Denis, Pingon, and De Martonne, 
which forms one of the series of the ‘‘ Man- 
uels-Roret ’’ —a list is attempted of all the 
encyclopeedias which have left the press since 
the invention of printing, and the number of 
which the names are given amounts to a hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. Among them, how- 
ever, we find the ‘‘ Novum Organon ”’ of Ba- 
con, and the ‘‘ Essai sur l’Origine des Con- 
naissances Humaines”’ of Condillac; to say 
nothing of an Essay on Nomenclature, ex- 
tracted from the works of Jeremy Bentham, 
and a volume entitled ‘‘ Studies of the His- 
toric Muse,’’ published at Dublin in 1820. 
These have surely no valid claim to be put on 
the register. The ‘*‘ Novum Orggnon,’’ mag- 
nificent as it is, must be considered as a gram- 
mar only of the sciences ; a cyclopeedia is not 
a grammar, but a dictionary ; and to con- 
found the meanings of grammar and diction- 
ary is to lose the benefit of a distinction 
which it is fortunate that terms have been 
coined to convey. 

In the case of languages, indeed, there is 
another valuable but more subtle distinction, 
which has found its way to expression in 
words,—the difference between a ‘“ diction- 
ary’’ and a ‘‘ vocabulary.” <A ‘ diction- 
ary ’’ is now generally taken to be a collec- 
tion of all the words of a language, arranged 
in alphabetical order; and a “ vocabulary ”’ 
a collection of words not necessarily arranged 
in alphabetical order, though often on some 
other system. The notion of an ordinary 
dictionary—such as of French and English, 
for instance—with two alphabets, first of one 
language, then of the other, is now so famil- 
iar to us, and seems so much in the natural 
order of things, that some surprise is occa- 
sioned by the reflection how many centuries 
had rolled over the heads of teachers and pu- 
pils before the idea was ever thought of. The 
Romans studied Greek through all the clas- 
sical ages without the assistance of a Greek 
and Latin dictionary; nor, indeed, did such 
a work come into existence till both of the 
languages were dead. The earliest is the pro- 
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duction of Crastoni, an Italian monk of the 
fifteenth century, who was contemporary with 
the fall of Constantinople, and the introdue- 
tion of printing. The fact is the more sin- 
gular that. the invention had been all but hit 
upon more than a thousand years before. 
The Greeks had begun, towards the close of 
the classical ages, to make partial collections 
of obscure and difficult words, and to arrange 
them with their explanations in the order of 
the alphabet. The alphabetical arrangement 
of the subject matter of a book of any kind 
was in itselfnosmallachievement. That idea 
was the germ of all books of reference, of 
volumes for occasional consultation, instead 
of continuous reading; and the man who 
originated these was almost as great a bene- 
factor to literary mankind as he who invented 
an index. The distinction between a cyclo- 
peedia in the order of the alphabet and one in 
any other order is as great as that between a 
‘‘ dictionary ’’ and a ‘‘ vocabulary,”’ and as 
deserving of being embodied in set terms 
whenever such terms can be agreed upon. 
At present there are two rival words, ‘ cy- 
clopeedia ”’ and ‘‘ encyclopedia,” which have 
long carried on a contest for preference to 
represent the same meaning ; and of the two 
great undertakings which have recently di- 
vided the attention and the patronage of the 
English public—the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica ’’ and the ‘‘ English Cyclopsedia ’’—one 
bears the shorter and the other the longer 
title, though the alphabetical arrangement is 
happily common to both. 

Under the trifling variety of designation to 
which we have referred, the two cyclopeedias 
equally illustrate the character now attached 
to the name by the almost unlimited variety 
of their contents. A modern cyclopeedia isa 
whole library in epitome, with almost the 
single exception of the literature of the im- 
agination. It is not a dictionary of the arts 
and sciences only, but of history, geography, 
antiquities, biography, of general knowledge, 
and miscellaneous. information. The inhab- 
itant of a lone house in the country who 
places in his bookcase the two-and-twenty 
volumes of the ‘‘ English Cyclopeedia ”’ ex- 
pects, and not without reason, to find in 
them, on occasion, the essence of the twenty 
thousand volumes of reference that line the 
walls of the British Museum Reading Room. 

This meaning of the term, however unhes- 
itatingly accepted now, is very different from 
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that which it bore a century ago, and the 
progress of the change is a curious point in 
literary history. The first work that bore 
the name in England was. the famous ‘‘ Cy- 
clopeedia, or Universal Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences,’’ by Ephraim Chambers, pub- 
lished in 1728, the remarkable success of 
which, both at home and abroad, led to its 
imitation and expansion, about twenty years 
afterwards, in the still more famous ‘‘ Ency- 
clopédie ’’ of Diderot and D’ Alembert, which 
was the first that bore the name in France. 
But Chambers’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia ’’ was, as the 
second part of the title distinctly stated, a 
‘* Dictionary of Arts and Sciences” only ; 
and it retained that character in all its nu- 
merous subsequent editions till its metamor- 
phosis into ‘‘ Rees’s Cyclopsedia,’”? when its 
original pair of volumes expanded into five- 
and-forty, and its character expanded with its 
bulk. Chambers made no claim to having 
invented a new species of publication. ‘1 
come,’’ he says in his Preface, “ like an heir 
to a large patrimony gradually acquired by 
the industry and endeavors of a long race of 
ancestors. What the French and Italian 
academists, the Abbé Furetiére, the editors 
of Trevoux, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, Wol- 
fius, Daviler, and others have done, has been 
subservient to my purpose.” 

The name of Harris—the only English one 
that appears in this list — is that of the au- 
thor whose work no doubt directly suggested 
Chambers’s own. In the list of subscribers 
prefixed to Harris’s volume occurs the name 
of “Mr. John Senex,’’ the bookseller to 
whom Chambers was an apprentice, and on 
whose counter he is said to have written dur- 
ing his apprenticeship some of the articles in 
his Cyclopeedia. The ** Lexicon Technicum ”’ 
of Harris was, in fact, the work which was 
in possession of the field that Chambers pro- 
posed to occupy ; and its author claimed, as 
we shall see, the original invention of the 
plan which Chambers adopted. 

The full title of Harris’s work is ‘* Lexicon 
Technicum, or an Universal English Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences, explaining not only 
all the Terms of Art, but the Arts them- 
selves.” The plan is developed at length in 
his Preface :— 


‘The best Account I can give of the fol- 
lowing Work,”’ he says, *‘ will be to lay be- 
fore you in a short View what it contains, 
wherein it differs from other Books which may 
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seem to be of the same Nature, and from 
whence I have collected the Substance of it. 
That which I have aimed at is to make it a 
Dictionary not only of bare Words but Things, 
and that the reader may not only find here an 
Explication of the Technical Words or the 
Terms of Art made use of in all of the Lid- 
eral Sciences and such as border nearly upon 
them, but also those Arts themselves and es- 
pecially such and such Parts of them as are 
most Useful and Advantagious to Mankind. 
In this which was the chief of my Design, I 
found much less help from Dictionaries al- 
ready published than one would have expected 
from their Titles : Chauvin’s Lexicon Ration- 
ale or Thesaurus Philosophicus is a well Printed 
Book, and the Figures are finely Graved, but 
*tis too much filled with the School Terms to 
be usefully instructive, and is as defective in 
the Modern Improvements of Mathematical 
and Physical Learning, as it abounds with a 
Cant which was once mistaken for Science. 
‘¢The Grand Dictionnaire des Arts et Sciences 
par M. de l’ Académie Frangoise hath no Cuts 
or Figures at all, and is only a bare Explica- 
tion of Terms of Art, and it seems rather to 
have been design’d to improve and propagate 
the French Language than to inform and in- 
struct the Human Mind in general. And, 
which I have often wonder’d at, ’tis filled 
everywhere with Simple Terms, so that you 
are told what a Dog, a Cat, a Horse, and a 
Sheep is, which though it may be useful to 
some Persons who aid not know that before 
and may shew very well that such Deseri 
tions can be given in French; yet how the 
bare Names of Animals and Vegetables, of 
Metals and Minerals, can be reckoned as 
‘berms of Art, and consequently make the 
greatest part of a Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, I confess I cannot see. And therefore 
though his and Mr. Furetiere’s Dictionary 
ma he Books very well done in their way 
mf are certainly very useful for those who 
would be perfectly acquainted with the French 
Tongue, yet I did not find much assistance 
from them, with regard to my Design.” 


The work to which this is a Preface is one 
that would apparently reward a more minute 
examination than it has yet received. The 
‘¢ Lexicon Technicum ”’ first appeared in one 
folio volume, in 1704—not as has been some- 
times stated, in 1706 or in 1708—and among 
its list of subscribers there is one name be- 
side which all the others sink into the shade, 
that of ‘* Mr. Isaac Newton, Master of the 
Mint.’’ The name of Newton is cited with 


striking frequency in the volume; and in 
the Supplement published in 1710, there is 
an article “‘ De Acido,” by Sir Isaac himeelf, 
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inserted with the permission, as Dr. Harris 
informs us, of its ‘ illustrious author.”’ In 
the same year, 1710, Dr. Harris became a 
secretary of the Royal Society, under the 
presidency of Sir Isaac. His fellow secretary, 
appointed at the same time, was Sir Hans 
Sloane ; but the subsequent fortunes of the 
two colleagues were remarkably different ; 
while Sir Hans was elected to the. presiden- 
tial chair in succession to Newton, and at-his 
death, full of years and honors, left the will 
which gave birth to the British Museum, the 
unfortunate Harris was dismissed from his 
post before the close of the first year of office, 
apparently for some now unknown miscon- 
duct, struggled with poverty for the remain- 
der of his life, and at his death, in 1719, was 
buried at the expense of a charitable friend, 
who had known him in better times. 

The most cursory examination of the ‘‘ Lex- 
icon Technicum ”’ shows that, as the author 
claims, it is not a mere explanation of words, 
but of things. Under the head of ‘* Engine,” 
for instance, he gives a full description, il- 
lustrated with plates, of two engines of no 
slight importance, which are described as 
‘¢ the Invention of one of our own Nation, 
Captain Thomas Savery, a Gentleman very 
skilful in all Things of this Nature.”” The 
first is for rowing ships by means of paddles ; 
the other “ for raising Water by the force of 
Fire,’’ in which, says Dr. Harris, ‘‘ he hath 
shewed as great Ingenuity, depth of Thought, 
and true Mechanick Skill as ever discovered 
itself in any design of this Nature.”’ Sa- 
very’s engine is in fact, as is well known, one 
of the steps or strides in the progressive in- 
vention of the steam-engine. 

To return to Dr. Harris’s Preface: it ap- 
pears, on an examination of the French 
works to which he refers as likely to be com- 
pared with his own, that the Dictionary of 
Thomas Corneille,—that of ‘*‘ M. de 1’ Acad- 
émie Frangaise,’’—bears the nearest resem- 
blance to it, In the ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle’’ it is indeed expressly advanced, that 
‘* Corneille’s work may be regarded as the 
first basis of the Encyclopedias of Chambers 
and Diderot.”” But the plan of Corneille’s 
Dictionary appears to have been the mere re- 
sult of accident—the outgrowth of a singular 
combination of circumstances, of some in- 
terest in literary history. Among the Forty 
of the French Academy engaged in compiling 
the famous Dictionary of the French Lan- 
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guage, the Abbé Furetitre was one... It 
came to be discovered in 1684 that, while 
taking part with his colleagues in the ‘* mag- 
num opus,”’ he had privately obtained a 
privilege for printing a dictionary of his 
own, which he orignally styled a ‘* Diction- 
ary of the Arts and Sciences ’’ only, but af- 
terwards proposed to convert into a diction- 
ary of the language in general. The Acad- 
emy took the alarm, accused the disloyal 
member of plagiarism, appealed to its own 
exclusive privilege for printing a dictionary, 
and, refusing the plausible offer of the abbé 
to allow to be struck out of his manuseriptall 
that did not relate to the aris and sciences— 
an offer in which from his previous under- 
hand conduct it not unreasonably suspected 
an ambush—voted Furetiére out of its list of 
members, and obtained the suspension of his 
privilege. The abbé aimed at them in re- 
turn a volley of pamphlets in the disguise of 
pleadings, so full of pungent wit that the 
whole series was reprinted, with notes and 
an introduction by M. Charles Asselineau, in 
1858, and compared by him, not unjustly, to 
the famous “‘ Provincial Letters ”’ of Paseal. 
Before the end of the conflict the abbé died, but 
not before he had brought his work to a con- 
clusion. It was published in Holland ; and 
though it did not appear till 1690, two years 
after his death, even then it anticipated by some 
years the publication of the slow labors of the 
Forty. As the Dictionary of Furetiére was 
particularly rich in terms of art and science, 
while the Academy had determined to ex- 
clude many of such technical termssfrom the 
accredited vocabulary to which its stamp was 
attached, the measure was adopted by the 
abbé’s opponents of issuing a supplementary 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, not by 
the French Academy in a body—* MM. de 
l’Académie Frang¢aise’’—but by a single 
member ; and the member who did duty on 
the occasion was Thomas Corneille, a brother 
of the great dramatist, Pierre, and himself a 
dramatist, some of whose productions still 
keep possession of the stage. In the Preface 
to his Dictionary, Corneille did not even 
name Furetiére’s ; but, without naming it, 
attacked it with great acerbity, and certainly 
pointed out a few blunders of a discreditable 
character, but taken so far apart as to show 
that the scrutiny for faults had been very 
searching. The Dictionary of Furetiére was, 
in fact, one of considerable merit, and con- 
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tinued for almost a century to rival the Dic- 
tionary of his offended brethren, but with 
countless alterations and augmentations, not 
the least important of which was that of its 
title ; for it was known, not as the Diction- 
ary of Furetére, but as the ‘* Dictionnaire de 
Trevoux,’’ the place at which it was pub- 
lished. Trevoux being, under the old ré- 
gime, & town not within French jurisdic- 
tion, attained a degree of literary importance 
as a spot where books might be printed which 
had not received official sanction; and the 
“« Journal de Trevoux ’’ and the ‘ Diction- 
naire de Trevoux ’’ were long famous as the 
organs of the Jesuits before their suppres- 
sion. The ‘ Dictionnaire ’’ assumed more 
and more in its expanded editions the char- 
acter of a Cyclopedia, till it was finally 
driven from circulation by the Encyclopsedia 
of Diderot, which was partly aimed against 
it. On the other hand, the Dictionary of 
Thomas Corneille seems to have sunk, after 
a few editions, into the same oblivion as the 
main body of his dramas, and as a volumi- 
nous Gazetteer which he also compiled, and 
which, though very imaccurate, was for a 
time the best of existing gazetteers. 

The three Dictionaries of Furetiére, of 
Corneille, and of Harris, stand thus in a sin- 
gular relation to each other; and the plan 
of that by Harris, the supposed original of 
our all-embracing Cyclopsedias, is evidently 
the most contracted of the three. While 
Furetiére’s volumes aim at comprising the 
whole stores of a language, Corneille’s are 
restricted to a part, and Harris makes a 
merit of omitting much that Corneille in- 
serted. But all, in spite of the distinction 
which Harris affects to draw, are, in a con- 
siderable degree, dictionaries of things, not 
words ; neither Furitiére nor Corneille con- 
fined himself to an explanation of the terms 
they collected merely as elements of language. 
By the manner in which Harris speaks of the 
‘* Lexicon Rationale ’’ of Chauvin, it may be 
supposed that the plan of that work ap- 
proached his own still more nearly ; but we 
have looked in vain for the opportunity of 
examining a copy. ‘The real merit of Harris 
must be sought in the ability of his execution, 
rather than the originality of his plan, and 
in this ability his foower Chambers appears 
to have decidedly surpassed him. 

The idea having become popular in Eng- 
land by the success of Harris and Chambers, 
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a swarm of ‘ Dictionaries of the Arts and 
Sciences ’’ arose, the production of which 
was favored by the new practice of publishing 
in parts or numbers, which was peculiarly 
adapted to such works as‘these. None of 
them, however, could dispute pre-eminence 
with the work of:Chambers, which was called 
by Bowyer, the ledrned printer, ‘ the pride 
of booksellers, and the honor of the English 
nation.’’ It even filled a space in the eye of 
Europe, till the great French Encyclopaedia 
rose to eclipse it, and give its own name to 
an epoch and an era in the literary history 
of the eighteenth century. 

The leading idea of the French Enclops- 
dia, so far as the title expressed it, was, that 
it was to be a Dictionary not only of the Arts 
and Sciences, but also of Trades and Handi- 
crafts, a ‘* Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, 
des arts, et des métiers.’’ The real distin- 
guishing feature of the publication was that 
it aimed not only at supplying information, 
but at directing opinions, its articles being 
often as distinct in character from those of 
an ordinary cyclopedia as the leading ar- 
ticle in a newspaper from its ordinary para- 
graphs of news. There have since been pub- 
lished some professed Protestant cyclopadias, 
and some professed Catholic cyclopsdias ; 
the work of Diderot and D’Alembert might 
have been appropriately styled the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Sceptics.”’ Originally founded on 
a translation from the English of Chambers, 
it still resembled it in many particulars, 
though the conductors thought fit to speak 
of their model both in the Preface, and in 
the article ‘* Encyclopédie’ with undisguised 
disrespect. The main feature of the French 
publication in which the plan of Chambers 
was conspicuously departed from, was that 
the names of places were introduced, though 
Biography was rigidly excluded. Above all, 
the scale of the work was that of a modern 
cyclopedia, instead of the scale of Chambers 
and Harris. Including the Supplement, 
which was begun a few years after the main 
work was ended, it occupied twenty-two 
folio volumes of text, to which were added 
eleven volumes of plates, making the set 
thirty-three in all. Its issue from the press 
occupied more than a quarter of a century— 
from 1751 to 1777. Finally, it is to be noted 
that it was not the work of an individual, 
but of a distinguished company of select con- 
tributors. 
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This last important feature in the. re- 
nowned French Encyclopedia was adopted in 
the project of an English one, which, had it 
ever been carried beyond a project, would 
doubtless have made its mark in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. Dr. Goldsmith 
wrote the prospectus of a cyclopeedia, of 
which he proposed to take the editorship, 
and articles for which were promised by 
Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds. The plan 
was checked by the unexpected coldness of 
the booksellers, but only finally put an end to 
by the premature death of Goldsmith in 1774. 
Three years before—in 1771—a similar work, 
destined for a wide celebrity, had appeared in 
Edinburgh under singularly different aus- 
pices. The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ 
professed to be ‘* by a society of gentlemen in 
Scotland,’’ but the ‘ society of gentlemen ”’ 
consisted of Mr. William Smellie only ; who, 
according to his biographer Kerr, compiled 
single-handed the whole of the first edition, 
and ‘ used to say jocularly that he had made 
a Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences with a 
pair of scissors.’’ Between modesty and 
jocularity Smellie did not do himself justice, 
for many of the articles were written, and 
well written, by himself, who, while following 
the trade of a printer, had a degree of learn- 
ing which would have qualified him for a pro- 
fessorship, as well as a fund of humor which 
made him a favorite compinion of Robert 
Burns. The chief ground on which the new 
cyclopeedia appeals to public favor was that it 
was ‘* compiled on a new plan, in which the 
different Arts and Sciences are digested into 
distinct treatises or systems, and the various 
technical terms, etc., are explained as they 
occur in the order of the alphabet.”’ ‘* This 
plan,’’ we are told in the Preface, ‘ differs 
from that of all the Dictionaries of Arts and 
Sciences hitherto published ; ’’ and the writer 
was 80 confident of its value, as to add that 
‘* whoever has had occasion to consult Cham- 
bers, Owen, etc., or even the voluminous 
French ‘‘ Encyclopédie,’ will have discovered 
the folly of attempting to communicate sci- 
ence under the various technical terms ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. According to 
a notice in a subsequent issue of the ‘ Bri- 
tannica,’’ written by its editor, Mr. Macvey 
Napier, the plan which Smellie adopted was 
not even novel, but had been used in 1745 by 
a Mr. De Coetlogon, a Frenchman, natural- 
ized in England, in a cyclopaedia entitled ‘* A 
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Universal History of the Arts and Sciences.’’ 
Whether novel or not, its value was more 
than questionable. Those who ‘+ have occa- 
sion to consult ’’ a cyclopsedia are in a differ- 
ent stage of progress from those who are com- 
mencing the systematic study of a science. 
If it be really of no advantage to a particular 
reader-to find the information he is in search 
of in a detached form, he is probably in the 
position of one who attempts to use a dic- 
tionary before mastering a grammar. The ar- 
rangement, which is a stumbling-block to 
him, is the most convenient of stepping-stones 
toothers. There is of course a limit to the 
utility of dividing, as well as a limit to the 
utility of bringing together, in a work of the 
kind, and it is in the judicious distribution 
of the materials of a cyclopedia that a great 
part of the work of its editorship consists ; 
but to solve the difficulty by Mr. Smellie’s 
method is to solve it with more loss than 
in. 

The final success of the ‘ Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,” instead of being traceable to Mr. 
Smellie’s device, was owing to the adoption 
of a plan which led to his indignant secession. 
The ‘ Cyclopedia’? of Chambers had been 
characterized, even in its enlarged editions, 
by its restriction to scientific and miscellane- 
ous subjects ; it contained no article whatever 
on a proper name, either geographical or bio- 
graphical. The French ‘‘ Encyclopédie ’’ had, 
as has been already mentioned, innovated on 
this plan by admiting some geographical 
names, and in the Supplement a few bio- 
graphical names were also allowed to slip in. 
Anew edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopédie,” which 
commenced in 1782 under the title of ‘* En- 
cyclopédie Méthodique,’’ with great altera- 
tions in its plan, which will be touched on 
more particularly hereafter, contained in ad 
dition to dictionaries of Geography, a ‘ Die- 
tionary of History,’ in which biography 
was admitted. This important extension 
was adopted in a second edition of the ‘* En- 
cyclopsedia Britannica,” at the instance, it 
is said, of the then Duke of Buccleuch. 
Smellie, after opposing it in vain, refused 
to have anything further to do with the 
‘* Encyclopeedia ; ’’ and by declining to take 
a share in the property of it, which was offered 
him, unwittingly declined a fortune. His 
place was taken in the second- edition by a 
Mr. James Tytler, whose co-operation is 





thought to have been of so little advantage to 
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the credit of the work; that those who seek his 
biography willseek itin vain in the columns of 
the modern ‘* Encyclopeedia Britannica.’’ He 
was, as we learn from Chambers’s ‘¢ Eminent 
Scotsmen,’’ one of those drunken men of let- 
ters who were then as common as they have 
fortunately since been rare, and, lodging ata 
washerwoman’s, it is said he had no other 
desk on which to write his articles than her 
inverted tub. But the second edition of the 
‘¢ Britannica,’’ under whatever auspices, had a 
much more brilliant success than the first, 
and was soon followed by a still more suc- 
cessful third. Its subsequent history was 
treated at length in an article in” the seven- 
tieth volume of the Quarterly Review ; and 
a new edition has been lately completed, 
enriched, chiefly on the more popular sub- 
jects, with contributions by many distin- 
guished writers. From the time of the second 
edition of this work, every cyclopzedia of note 
in England or elsewhere has been a cyclopae- 
dia not solely of the arts and sciences, but of 
the whole wide circle of general learning and 
miscellaneous information. 

It would thus appear that the meaning, or 
rather the application, of the word cyclopeedia 
has entirely changed. About a century ago, 
as we have seen, it denoted a dictionary of 
the arts and sciences exclusively ; it now de- 
notes a dictionary of universal information, 
of which the arts and sciences form but a part, 
and that not the most important one. Are 
we hence to conclude that the modern cyclo- 
peedia was unknown before this course of ex- 
periments was begun? If we were to do so, 
we should fall into error. The thing ex- 
isted before, but under another name ; and 
the class of work now prevalent is in reality 
of earlier origin than the class it appears to 
have superseded. An examination of some 
of the older books of reference will demon- 
strate this curious fact. 

The “ Historical Dictionary”? of Louis 
Moréri was one of the most indispensable sets 
of books in a well-appointed library for about 
a century from the date of its first appearance 
at Lyons in 1673. It ran in the original 
French through two-and-twenty editions, the 
last of which was in ten volumes folio. It 
was translated, imitated, and enlarged in 
English and Dutch and German, and even in 
Spanish ; and Peter the Great is said to have 
ordered its translation into Slavonic. The 
original volume which was the father of so 
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numerous a progeny was mainly a dictionary 
of the names of persons and places—a gazet- 
teer and biographical dictionary in one ; and 
it is important to remember, in estimating 
the merits of Moréri, that no such work as a 
general biographical dictionary was at that 
time in existence. His was the first book in 
which a reader would find assembled sketches 
of the lives of Caesar and Columbus, Ariosto 
and Calvin, Charles I. of England and Charles 
V. of Germany. 

The great work of. Moréri was projected 
when he was twenty-five, and produced when 
he was thirty. He died in 1680, at thirty- 
seven, worn out by the labor of preparing a 
second edition, in two volumes, of which he 
only lived to complete the first in print. The 
second was issued by other hands; the work 
was more successful than before; and in 
1689 it had already reached a fifth edition at 
Paris, which was augmented “by a third vol- 
ume of supplement, by the Abbé de Saint- 
Ussan. The Preface to this supplement is 
remarkable in many points of view. ‘ The 
real use of this Dictionary,’’ says the writer, 
‘* is to obtain at once on all sorts of subjects, 
of some degree of importance either in history 
or science, information which is not found 
elsewhere, or only to be found after a tedious 
search, and in books which treat of matters 
at length ; besides which it would be neces- 
sary to have at one’s disposal libraries of great 
extent to search out what was wanted to be 
known. It has now been endeavored to com- 
plete the subjects which were not treated at 
sufficient length in the first two volumes of 
M. Moréri, and to include in this Dictionary 
everything curious and worthy of remark. 
Many persons of learning and capacity to ex- 
ecute this great design have assisted in this 
labor. Some have composed articles on the 
subjects which they have made their princi- 
pal study, and others have made abstracts 
from the principal authors, ancient and mod- 
ern, French, Latin, Italian, etc. These ab- 
stracts are sometimes from a single author 
who has treated the subject profoundly, and 
often from several whose information has 
been combined in one article.’’ In’ place of 
a single author we find here in full operation 
the modern system of Editor and Contribu- 
tors. The Preface also called the attention 
of the reader to the character and variety of 
the articles which the work contained. Not 
only, it was pointed out, did it embrace the 
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names of illustrious personages of all kinds, 
forming thus what has since been called 
a Biographical Dictionary; the names of 
heathen gods and goddesses, forming what 
now constitutes a Mythological Dictionary ; 
the ames of countries, towns, and places, 
now looked for ina Gazetteer ; but the names 
of dignitaries, such as Pope, Admiral, Baron ; 
of public bodies, such as Parliament and San- 
hedrim ; of parties in the State, such as Roy- 
alists, Agitators, the League ; of remarkable 
buildings, such as Coliseum, Mausoleum ; of 
remarkable books and documents, such as 
Genesis and the ‘* Augsburg Confession ; ”’ 
‘of remarkable objects and actions, such as 
Crown, Cross, Mummies, Duel, Bed of Jus- 
tice, etc., ete. In glancing through the vol- 
ume we come upon articles on Antipodes, 
Artillery, Canal, Comedy, Greek Fire, En- 
amel, Medals, Oriflamme, Phosphorus, Ban- 
yan-tree, Comets, Meridian, Stars, Zodiac, 
Printing, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture. 
‘¢ There are few of these sort of articles,’’ the 
Preface remarks, ‘‘ in the first two volumes, 
but it is easy to perceive that M. Moréri in- 
tended to comprise them in his dictionary, or 
in a work that he designed to add to it ; for 
in the two first volumes we find ’’ a number of 
articles of various kinds which are enumerated, 
including ‘* Cardinal, Parliament, Cabal, Ple- 
iades, Sagittarius,’’ etc. Moréri said in his 
Preface of 1673, that one of his friends had 
told him that the work he was writing was an 
‘* Encyclopsedia of History.”’ In the form to 
which it was brought by the supplement of 
1689, it was already an Encyclopzedia of some- 
thing more. Articles of the kind enumerated 
do not belong to a modern Biographical Dic- 
tionary or Gazetteer: they are found in a 
modern ‘‘ Cyclopsedia,’’ and in no other work 
of alphabetical arrangement, save, indeed, a 
Dictionary. The value of these additions 
seems to have been at once recognized in the 
manner then usual—in the instantaneous pi- 
racy of the work by the booksellers of Hol- 
land, at that time the great literary free- 
booters of Europe. A new edition appeared 
under their auspices, with the supplement 
incorporated with the original stock, and 
numerous corrections, additions, and altera- 
tions by the industrious scholar Le Clerc. 
For many years afterwards the cheap and ex- 
cellent Dutch editions commanded an exten- 
sive sale, till the French retaliated by issuing 
new editions augmented with the spoils of 
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the Dutch. The work was so popular that 
it attracted a ‘‘ parasite,’ and the famous 
‘¢ Critical Dictionary ’’ of Bayle was origi- 
nally intended to form a running criticism on 
a book so universally in request. 

The statement taken from Moréri’s Preface, 
thata friend had told him his work would be 
an Encyclopedia of History, shows that the 
term Encyclopedia was already in common 
use to describe a work of comprehensive 
character ; and it may be worth while to di- 
verge for a moment to trace the word to its 
origin. It is well known that it is applied 
by Pliny and Quintilian—who both treat it 
as a foreign word, inserting it in the original 
Greek in the midst of their Latin—to denote 
the whole circle of instruction or field of 
learning, but it was never employed by the 
ancients as the title of a book. Pliny’s own 
work, indeed, which embraces a survey of 
the whole knowledge of his time, was named 
by himself ‘* Historia Naturalis.”’ The first 
use of Encyclopaedia as a title is now gener- 
ally, but erroneously, ascribed to the Arabs. 
It is said in the account of Encyclopeedias,. 
by Mr. Macvey Napier, prefixed to the ‘* Bri-- 
tannica,” and also in many other similar 
notices, that an Arabic treatise on the Sci- 
ences, by Alfarabi,a great Oriental luminary 
of the tenth century, is described by Casiri, 
in his catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in 
the Escurial, published at Madrid in 1769, 
and that Casiri ‘‘ mentions that it is inscribed 
with the title of Encyclopsedia.”’ But a ref- 
erence to the catalogue in question will show 
that this is a mistake, though a pardonable: 
one. Casiri does, indeed, describe the book 
(at vol. i. page 189) as ‘* Opus in primis 
eruditum ac perutile Encyclopedia inserip- 
tum ;”’ but in a note to the word “ Encyelo- 
peedia,’’ he gives the Arabic title, Ihsa-el- 
olim, ** Description of the Sciences,” which 
he had aimed at translating by the European 
term. The work would appear to be of no 
great extent, for Casiri catalogues it as the 
third tract in a single manuseript volume ; 
and he afterwards gives a list, taken from an. 
Arabic bibliographer, of sixty works by Al- 
farabi, among which the ‘< Ihsa-el-oliim ”’ is 
not pointed out as of any particular bulk or 
importance. Another assertion which is cur-. 
rent with regard to the title is equally open 
to correction. ‘‘ The first person who con- 
ceived the idea of an encyclopzedia or univer- 
sal dictionary,’’ we are told in Timperley’s 








‘* Encyclopaedia of Literary and Typographi- 
cal Anecdote,’’ ‘* was Andrew Matthew Ac- 
quaviva, Duke of Atri and Prince of Teramo, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He was one of 
the greatest luminaries of the age in which he 
lived. He published a work under this title 
in two volumes folio, which, though scanty 
and defective, was sufficient to give some 
hints for conducting a compilation of that 
kind. He died in the year 1528.’ Timper- 
ley probably copied this statement verbatim, 
as was his practice, from some author whose 
name he doe8 not give ; but the statement is 
inadmissible as it stands. The sole authority 
for the existence of Acquaviva’s books ap- 
pears to be an ambiguous sentence of the 
careless and inaccurate Paulus Jovius, the 
contemporary of the author, who adds to the 
assertion that no Prince of Italy surpassed 
Acquaviva in learning, the words “‘ uti prae- 
clare constat ex eo libro nobili pariter ac eru- 
dito qui Encyclopedia inscribitur.”” Maz- 
zuchelli, the most diligent of Italian bibli- 
ographers, says in his ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia,’’ 
that he had not been able to discover such 
a book; and Afflitto, who in his ‘ Scrit- 
tori di Napoli” has a very full notice of the 
whole family of Acquaviva, remarks that 
‘« of this book apparently nothing remains to 
us but the title.”” Adelung thinks that the 
work really meant by Jovius is a volume by 
Acquaviva, still extant, of Comments on: Plu- 
tarch, in which we are told in the title that 
‘‘ omnis diving et humane sapientise arcana 
patefiunt.’”’ The conjecture seems very likely 
to be a correct one. 

The first extant work of magnitude which 
really bears the name we are tracing is the 
‘« Encyclopeedia,’’ a century later than Acqua- 
viva, of John Henry Alsted, a Protestant cler- 
gyman, who was born in 1588 at Herborn, in 
Nassau, but migrated to Transylvania, where 
he died in 1638. Alsted’s ‘* Encyclopeedia ”’ 
saw two editions in his own time—the first 
in 1620, and the second in 1630; dates which 
are given from his own statement in the first 
case, and from the book itself in the second, 
and which differ from those to be found in 
several works of some reputation. The sec- 
ond edition, the entire product of his own 
pen, except where he was guilty of plagia- 
rism (to which Thomasius asserts he was 
much addicted), runs, in two folio volumes, 
to two thousand four hundred and forty-four 


pages of very small type in double columns 
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of eighty lines toa page. This vast mass of 
matter is drawn up in a manner which pecul- 
iarly unfits it for consultation, and was evi- 
dently intended by its too-complacent author 
for continuous reading, the divisions and sub- 
divisions of every subject being carried to an 
extreme unusual even in that age of pedan- 
try. Alsted seems, indeed, to have been 


| particularly adverse to alphabetical arrange- 


ment, except in the case of an index. One 
of his other works is a ‘* Compendium Lexici 
Philosophici,”’ published in 1626, and here— 
even in a dictionary—he avoids in general 
giving the words which he defines in the or- 
der of the alphabet. He lays down as a def- 
inition at the beginning of his ‘* Encyclope- 
dia: ‘* Encyclopedia est methodica compre- 
hensio rerum omnium in hac vita discenda- 
rum.”? His work had the honor of being 
reprinted in 1649 at Lyons; but though his 
contemporaries complimented his diligence 
by pointing out that ‘‘ Sedulitas’’ was the 
anagram of Alstedius, their opinion of his 
judgment was probably not heightened by his 
belief that the germs of all knowledge what- 
ever are to be found in the Scriptures, and 
that the Millennium would commence in the 
year 1694. In the introduction to his * Cy- 
clopaedia ’’ he does not assert that his work 
is the first of its kind; on the contrary, he 
speaks of several authors as having preceded 
him with works of a character similar to his 
own, and particularly mentions Fortius Ring- 
elbergius and Matthew Martinius as the au- 
thors of ‘* Encyclopadias.’’ There is a work 
of Ringelbergius, of which there are two edi- 
tions, each in a moderate-sized duodecimo 
volume—one, printed at Basil in 1541, bear- 
ing the title ‘* Lucubrationes vel potius abso- 
lutissima Kvxdorauea ;” the other, printed 
at Lyons in 1556, bearing the title ‘‘ Ringel- 
bergii Opera,’’ without any mention of Cy- 
clopsedia—the contents of both being exactly 
the same. The volume consists of a series 
of dissertations on grammar, dialectics, rhet- 
oric, etc.: and towards the end there is a 
division called «¢ Chaos ”’ into which the au- 
thor has thrown whatever he could find no 
fitter place for. The book is composed in a 
most ambitious vein, and in one passage the 
author bursts out: ‘I would rather be torn 
in a thousand pieces (and may I perish if I 
speak otherwise than I feel) than give up the 
hope of reaching the very summit of immor- 
tal fame.”’ Such were the aspirations of an 
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unhappy writer, who, if he had really formed 
the first plan of a Cyelopzdia, might possibly 
have attained the object of his ambition, 
but who, as it is, has not even found a niche 
in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”” The Mar- 
tinius whom Alsted mentions appears to have 
published an ‘ Idea brevis et methodicee En- 
cyclopaedize seu Adumbratio Universitatis,” 
at Herborn, the native town of Alsted, in 
1606, when Alsted was eighteen years of 
age, and thus, in all probability, to have 
first inspired him with the idea which he 
afterwards carried out. If, therefore, we 
put aside the obscure and, dubious claim of 
Acquaviva, it would appear that to Ringel- 
hbergius belongs the merit, whether large or 
small, of having first used the word Koxdora- 
dea a8 the title to a book, and to Alsted that 
of having first used it as the title of a vast 
system of knowledge which did not differ in 
the principle of its arrangement from many 
compendiums of knowledge which existed 
before him. The plan of Alsted did not in 
the slightest degree anticipate that of Mo- 
réri, to whom we now return. 

Only four years after Moréri’s first edition, 
there appeared at Basil, in the Latin lan- 
guage, in two clcsely printed folios present- 
ing an enormous mass of reading, the 
‘¢ Lexicon Universale Historico-Geographico- 
Chronologico-Poetico-Philologicum ”’ of John 
Jacob Hofmann, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Basil. This was in 1677; and in 
1683, before the appearance of any supple- 
ment to Moréri, Hofmann had produced a 
supplement to his own Lexicon in two more 
copious folios than the Lexicon itself. The 
original and the supplement were incorpor- 
ated, with numerous additions by the author, 
in an edition issued by the ever-active Dutch 
booksellers in 1698; but, in this instance, 
the author was in league with the Dutchmen, 
and his Swiss publishers commenced an ac- 
tion against him for having assisted the pi- 
rates. The Dutch edition of Hofmann con- 
tinues to this day a valued book of reference. 
It is astriking proof of the declining fortunes 
of the Latin language in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that, while the French Moréri ran 
through its two-and-twenty editions, its 
Latin competitor was never reprinted after 
1698. + The plan of Hofmann is markedly co- 
incident with that of Moréri. The geograph- 
ical notices are particularly copious ; though 
it is said that Hofmann, in the course of a 
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long life, had never heen out of Basil: the 
biographical comprise a large array of the 
dead, and even a few of the living, including 
the contemporary sovereigns Louis XIV. and 
Charles II. It might have been argued with 
some plausibility that the same plan must 
have occurred simultaneously to the Frerich- 
man and the Swiss, since the four years which 
elapsed between the first appearance of the 
two dictionaries seem altogether insufficient 
to the compilation, by one hand, of the mass 
of curious matter which fills the pages of the 
first edition of Hofmann ; but, as in the six 
years which followed he undoubtedly added 
a still larger quantity to the original stock, 
the objection falls in his case to the ground. 
It is to Moréri, therefore, that we must 
award the undivided honor of having struck 
out a plan, which found so early an imitator, 
and which has never wanted imitators from 
that day to this, 

The ‘ Lexicon Universale” of Hofmann 
was s00n followed by the commencement of 
an ‘* Universal Library ”’ in a modern lan- 
guage, and on a much more extensive scale. 
This was the Biblioteca Universale, 0 sia 
Gran Dizionario Storico, Geografico, Antico, 
Moderno, Naturale, Poetico, Cronologico, 
Genealogico, Matematico, Politico, Botanico, 
Medico, Chimico, Giuridico, Filosofico, Teo- 
logico, e Biblico,’’ of Fra Vincenzo Coro- 
nelli, of which the first volume appeared at 
Venice in 1701. Ooronelli’s was indeed a 
“‘ gigantic genius fit to grapple with” or 
even to compile whole libraries. In the por- 
trait of him, which is given in the first vol- 
ume of his Dictionary, he is depicted as sur- 
rounded with scrolls bearing the titles of his 
writings ; and he is stated to have been the 
author of a hundred and eleven printed vol- 
umes, in various languages, chiefly on mat- 
ters of geography. He tells us that he had 
been engaged for more than thirty years in 
collecting in Italy, France, and England the 
materials of this vast ‘‘farrago,’’ a date 
which brings him close to the date of Moréri, 
who commenced the compilation of his Dic- 
tionary in 1668. The ‘ Biblioteca Univer- 
sale’? was to consist of five-and-forty folio 
volumes; and Coronelli announced that even 
if Providence were to terminate his life be- 
fore the completion of his undertaking, he 
had taken measures to continue it beyond 
the grave. ‘‘The materials,” says the Pre- 
face, ‘“‘are already arranged, and several 
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learned persons provided with instructions, able notices of families and persons who are 
who will have the power to enforce from the | found in no other general dictionary. Its 


printer the obligation he has contracted to 
continue the printing, and who will have 
every facility to carry out the plan.’’ The 
work had, however, advanced only to its 
seventh volume, when in 1718 Coronelli died, 
and, after all his precautions, his work died 
with him. It forms a monument to his mem- 
ory on the shelves of great libraries, not un- 
like the broken shaft of a column that is now 
80 common in the cemeterics. 

The intended five-and-forty folios of Coro- 
nelli were surpassed in actual achievement 
by the sixty-four of the ** Grosses vollstiindi- 
ges Universal-Lexikon,”’ the most colossal of 
German compilations. The work was 80 
enormous and so various, that it required to 
he edited by nine editors at once, who have 
the honor of being compared in the Preface 
to the Nine Muses. The names of all nine 
have been consigned to oblivion, while the 
work is generally quoted as ‘ Zedler’s Lexi- 
con,”’ from the name of the daring bookseller 
who projected, and who, in a certain sense, 
completed it. Commenced in 1732, the work 
was carried in about twenty years right 
through the alphabet ; but it had unluckily 
been announced at the very beginning, that 
a Supplement would be published, and the 
Supplement stuck fast. Four folios carried 
it no farther than the letter C; and there, 
in 1754, with the sixty-eighth volume in all, 
the great Lexicon came to a stand-still, and 
remains with less hope of being resumed than 
the great Cathedral of Cologne. The title- 
page describes it as ‘the great Complete 
Universal Lexicon of all Sciences and Arts 
which have yet been discovered and improved 
by human understanding and ingenuity,” in 
which * not only the geographical and polit- 
ical description of the globe, and all coun- 
tries, cities, and ports, the lives of emperors, 
kings, learned men,”’ etc., are included ; but 
also ‘* mythology, antiquities, numigmatics, 
philosophy, mathematics, theology, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine.” This abridgment of 
a title-page, which, if given at full length, 
would occupy two or three pages of the Quar- 
terly Review, is sufficient to show that Zedler’s 
gigantic undertaking was an Encyclopedia 
in all but the title. Its execution is,as might 
be expected, very various. The part of it 
which is most successful is the genealogical 
and biographical, which contains innumer- 
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value in this respect has been largely recog- 
nized of late years, and the long qrray of 
substantial folios, which might once have 
been procured almost at the price of waste 
paper, are now treated with due respect in 
booksellers’ catalogues. 

That the.works we have now been passing 
in review, the Dictionaries of Moréri, Hof- 
mann, Coronelli, and Zedler, are the real and 
direct ancestors of the great Cyclopeedias of 
our own day, is a proposition that can, we 
think, hardly be disputed. The Cyclopedia 
of Ephraim Chambers and the Cyclopsedia of 
Charles Knight are works distinct in charac- 
ter, but alike in name ; the Cyclopedia of 
Charles Knight and the Dictionary of Moréri 
are works distinct in name, but alike in char- 
acter. Of the four divisions into which 
Knight’s Cyclopsedia is distributed, the geo- 
graphical and biographical, occupying ten 
volumes out of twenty-two, have no repre- 
sentatives in Chambers, but are the very 
marrow of Moréri. In short, in the great 
work of the Frenchman were first assembled 
a number of branches of information which 
were afterwards put asunder and have now 
been united again, and the union is what 
bears in modern language the name of Cyclo- 
peedia, originally applied to one of its mem- 
bers 


The honor, however, that has hitherto been 
generally ascribed to Moréri’s Dictionary is 
not that it was the first of cyclopsedias, but 
the first of historical, and therefore, by im- 
plication, the first of biographical diction- 
aries. Moréri himself was so far from laying 
claim to any invention in the matter, that his 
own words are the strongest evidence against 
him. After stating in his Preface that sev- 
eral authors had labored on such a work as 
his own, ‘* even before St. Isidore and Suidas, 
but that their works have not come down to 
us,’’ he goes on to say, ** perhaps the curious 
would wish to hear what has been the fate 
of historical dictionaries, and who in the last 
age took the pains to work at one. Eras- 
mus states in some part of his writings that 
he had the intention to compose one for the 
purpose of assisting those who are beginning 
to read the poets. An anonymous writer, 
who calls himself the friend of Erasmus, pub- 
lished one about the year 1534.” Moréri 
has here, as was unhappily his custom, fallen 
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into several errors, and the book which he 
mentions as anonymous is shown by Prosper 
Marchand to have been a work by Torren- 
tinus, a learned Dutchman, the first edition 
of which was published with his name long 
before the date of 1534. But even Prosper 
Marchand, whose article on Torrentinus, in 
his Critical Dictionary, is one of the most in- 
genious pieces of literary research anywhere 
to be found, has fallen into oversights and 
errors which those who come a century after 
him can easily correct by the aid of the more 
elaborate catalogues of the early literature of 
Europe which are now in existence. The 
current ideas on the history of biographical 
dictionaries abound in mistakes which it 
would be neither useless nor uninteresting to 
rectify ; but the task is one which our limits 
will not allow us to pursue. It may suffice 
to say that while separate gazetteers or geo- 
graphical dictionaries have existed from the 
time of Stephanus Byzantinus, who is assigned 
by the best critics to the fifth century, the 
earliest exclusively biographical dictionary in 
European literature is of the eighteenth, and 
the earliest bearing the name of Biographical 
Dictionary is the English publication com- 
menced by Osborne, the bookseller, of John- 
sonian fame, in 1761,—the same book which 
in its third edition is still well known as 
Chalmers’s Dictionary, from its editor, Alex- 
ander Chalmers. The earliest biographical 
dictionary sprang from the historical diction- 
ary of Bayle. Bayle, as we have seen, grew 
out of Moréri; and we believe after exami- 
nation that in this respect also Moréri was 
different from all who preceded him, and es- 
sentially a founder. It is now time, however, 
to return to the main subject. 

The Cyclopedia might be expected to pros- 
per in Germany, the land of erudition. The 
legitimate successor to the great work of Zed- 
ler is the great work of .Ersch and Griiber, 
the ¢ Encyclopédie aller Kiinste und W issen- 
schaften,’’ commenced in 1818 and still slowly 
advancing towards completion. As in some 
gigantic tunnel, for the execution of which 
three shafts are obliged to be sunk, opera- 
tions were till lately carried on at once in 
this cyclopsdia from three different points 
of the alphabet. The first division, begin- 
ning of course “at A, has now advanced in 
seventy-five volumes to nearly the end of G ; 
the second, beginning at H, in thirty-one vol- 
umes to Junius; and the third, beginning at 
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0, in twenty-five volumes to Phyxius; mak- 
ing one hundred and thirty-one volumes in 
all. But the number of volumes sounds more 
formidable than it really is, for the quartos 
of Ersch and Griiber are particularly thin for 
German quartos, amounting to less than five 
hundred pages each. The work is solidly, 
perhaps too solidly done ; for in the case of 
the four Georges, Kings of England, the Cy- 
clopeedia absolutely gives us two lives of each 
individual — one written by an Englishman, 
the other by a German. Many of the arti- 
cles would of themselves fill octavos of the 
usual dimensions. The work will probably 
surpass in number of volumes and regularity 
of publication the ‘* Ockonomisch-technolo- 
gische Encyclopiidie ” of Kriinitz, which is 
of itself a marvel. It commenced in 1778, 
and was completed in 1858, in two hundred 
and forty-two octavos. It is scarcely a won- 
der that it is recorded as a fact in its history, 
that at the time that the volume had been 
published which closes with the article 
‘¢ Leiche,’’—a corpse, — the original editor, 
Kriinitz, was stretched on his bier. 

The great work of Zedler had been preceded 
in point of time by a small publication, the 
title of which, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’’ is 
now universally familiar. It was in the year’ 
1704 that the ‘‘ Reales Staats-Zeitungs und 
Conversations-Lexicon ”’ was first issued in a 
single octavo volume at Leipzig, by the firm 
of Gleditsch, one of those venerable German 
bookselling firms the history of which can be 
traced for centuries. According to the prac- 
tice of the time, an eminent author was ap- 
plied to to write the preface ; and though Jo-. 
hannes Hiibner wrote nothing else, the book 
was usually known from him as Hiibner’s 
Lexicon. The contents of the volume are 
similar to those of Moréri on an abridged 
scale, except that biography is omitted, and - 
Hiibner, to show the utility of the new pub- 
lication in the perusal of newspapers, gave a 
list of a hundred words, very like those we 
have quoted from the preface to Moréri’s 
Supplement — Whigs, Tories, Cameronians, 
ete. The book was so successful that it ran 
through five editions by 1712, and in 1713 
Hiibner was called on to write a preface to a 
second part, ‘‘ Curicuses Natur- Kunst- Ge- 
werb- und Handlungs-Lexicon,”’ intended to 
form one of a series of ‘‘ Real Lexicons”’ or 
Cyclopsedias, in one volume, each on a differ- 
ent subject, on a very similar plan to those 
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which have been issued within the last forty 
years by the Messrs. Longman. One of these 
Lexicons was the famous ‘‘ Gelehrten Lexi- 
con,”’ or Biographical Dictionary of Authors, 
first known as Menckenius’s, then as Joe- 
cher’s, the last edition of which, in four 
quarto volumes, and its incomplete continua- 
tior by Adelung and Rotermund, in six other 
quartos, are known and prized by every lit- 
erary inquirer. The ‘‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
con’’ of Hiibner continued its triumphant 
course for upwards of a century. The last 
edition of it we have traced is the thirty-first, 
in four volumes, at Leipzig, in 1824. 

Meanwhile the name had been borrowed for 
another publication, which has made the 
name famous and also made an epoch in the 
annals of cyclopedias. A certain Dr. Loe- 
bell projected and commenced in 1796 a eyclo- 
peedia for the ladies under the title of ‘‘ Frau- 
enzimmer Lexicon,”’ and, though he died in 
1798, the work was carried on and finally 
completed after many delays in 1810. The 
stock of the work was then sold to Brock- 
haus, a bookseller in Amsterdam; the title 
was altered, the contents improved, and in 
his hands it prospered so amazingly that be- 
fore a second edition could be completed, a 
third and fourth were called for. The lead- 
ing idea in ‘‘ Brockhaus’s Conversations- 
Lexicon,’’ as it was universally called in 
honor of its publisher who was also partly its 
editor, was that it should be an “ Encyclo- 
peedia of Modern Times,’’ much prominence 
being given to subjects of every kind after the 
date of the first French Revolution, in com- 
parison to those before it. Especial attention 
was also paid in it to literary matters in pref- 
erence to scientific. One of the elements of 
its original success was, no doubt, its paucity 
of volumes; but it has gone on increasing 
and increasing, till it has now assumed the 
proportions of a full-grown cyclopeedia, and 
the last edition, completed in 1855, nominally 
consists of fifteen octavo volumes, but really 
comprises sixteen, the two last being called 
the first and second divisions of the fifteenth. 
It has in consequence been deemed advisable 
to publish an abridgment in four octavos, to 
suit the convenience of its less affluent pa- 
trons. 

That the success of the Lexicon of Brock- 
haus should have called forth numerous or 
rather innumerable imitations in Germany, 
is not calculated to excite surprise ; but, the 
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extent to which it has been made the basis 
of similar undertakings in other countries is 
a phenomenon without a parallel. The most 
prominent fact in the literary aspect of mod- 
ern Europe is the large number of languager 
now under cultivation, compared to the num 

ber a century ago. That period has wit 
nessed the rise of German literature from ob- 
scurity and neglect to the position of one of 
the three principal literatures of Europe ; the 
revival of Danish and Swedish from a con- 
dition of languor; the rapid development 
of Russian under every circumstance of fa- 
vor; the steady advance ef Polish against 
every conceivable obstacle ; the sudden eman. 
cipation of Hungarian and Bohemian from a 
state in which they were both supposed to be 
on the verge of extinction. One of the signs 
of life in many of these languages has been 
the call for newspapers and periodicals, and 
latterly for cyclopsedias ; and by all the other 
nations the German Conversations-Lexicon 
has been taken as a model. The ‘‘ Dansk 
Conversations-Lexicon ”’ of Kofod and the 
‘¢ Dansk Conversations-Lexicon”’ of Larsen 
are both founded on the work of Brockhaus ; 
but with substitutions of other matter where 
Danish interests are in question. Those who 
look for their information on the affairs of 
Sleswick and Holstein in the Danish Lexicon 
will soon perceive that the articles present no 
German tinge. The articles of Scandinavian 
biography are also in general rewritten, and 
with much advantage to their fulness and 
correctness ; for, although to Western and 
Southern Europe the Germans are still the 
chief authorities on Scandinavian matters, the 
natives are far from admitting the depth of 
their information or the justice of their criti- 
cism. The Hungarian ‘‘ Esmeretek Tara”’ 
is also founded on the basis of Brockhaus, 
with all that relates to Hungary rewritten— 
a process which has the effect of clothing a 
skeleton with flesh. The Hungarians have, 
however, of late grown more ambitious ; and, 
in addition to other works of the kind, the 
St. Stephen’s Society, a Catholic literary as- 
sociation, has commenced a new undertaking, 
the “‘ Egyetemes Magyar Encyclopaedia ’’ or 
‘‘ Universal Hungarian Cyclopzdia,” of 
which the first three substantial volumes ex- 
tend no farther in the alphabet than ‘ Asa.’’ 
On all Hungarian matters the information 
of this cyclopeedia is most copious; but on 
foreign matters, it is of no good augury that 

















they speak in the highest terms of a certain 
English History of the Reformation, and 
ascribe it not to Cobbett, but to Cobden. 
The Russian ‘“‘ Entsiklopedechesky Lexikon,”’ 
commenced by Grech in 1835, was also to be 
founded in non-Russiam articles on the work 
of Brockhaus; but grew to such an ampli- 
tude that, in spite of imperial patronage, it 
collapsed at the seventeenth volume in the 
fourth letter of the Russian alphabet, which 
consists of thirty-six. The succeeding Rus- 
sian Cyclopadia, of more modest dimensions, 
was completed by Starchevsky, in twelve vol- 
umes, in 1855; and two new competitors in 
the same walk are now contending for the fa- 
vor of the Russian public. The Polish Cy- 
clopsedia of the bookseller Orgelbrand, the 
twelfth volume of which has just appeared at 
Warsaw, bringing it to the letter H, is an- 
other offshoot of Brockhaus ; but appeals par- 
ticularly to the sympathies of the Catholic 
public, which was duly informed in the 
‘* Biblioteka W arszawska ’’ that some masses 
had been celebrated at the expense of the 
publisher to inaugurate jts commencement. 
The Bohemian Cyclopedia of Riegar, also 
largely indebted to Brockhaus, began its 
course in 1861, and it has been stated that in 
80 limited a country as Bohemia, in which 
only a portion of the population speaks Bo- 
hemian, it has found no less than seven thou- 
sand subscribers. Literary enthusiasm has 
seldom at any time blazed higher in any na- 
tion than now, fanned by an ardent spirit of 
nationality, in some of the awakening popu- 
lations of Eastern Europe. 

Even in Western Europe moreover the‘ Con- 
versations-Lexikon ”’ has served as the basis 
for large literary enterprises. The ‘‘ Diction- 
naire de la Conversation et de la Lecture,’’ a 
successful and meritorious work, which was 
commenced at Paris in 1832, was avowedly 
founded upon it, as the title shows ; and the 
** Eneyelopédie des Gens du Monde,’’ which 
was its rival, borrowed also largely from the 
German prototype. As in so many other 
cases, the French served as conductors for in- 
troducing a new idea to the acquaintance of 
Southern Europe. Italy, which had until 
then no general cyclopedia in the modern 
sense, — that of Coronelli being imperfect, 
and that of Pivati being of the now obsolete 
school of Chambers,—was indebted to Pomba, 
the spirited publisher of Turin, for an ‘* En- 
siclopedia Italiana,”’ which was brought to 
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a successful termination, and is now passing 
through a second and improved edition. 
Spain, which had hitherto made but one 
abortive attempt, followed with an ‘‘ Enei- 
clopedia Moderna,’’ from the press of Mel- 
lado, who had already given to Spanish liter- 
ature an ‘‘ Historical Dictionary,’ which is 
avaluable mine of information on the ‘ things 
of Spain.” Portugal is the only country of 
literary antecedents which remains without 
a Cyclopedia. 

The ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ’’ was first 
translated into the English language in 1829. 
-32 in the United States, by the German, 
Francis Lieber, under the very inappropriate 
name of ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana ;’’ and 
in 1841 and 1862 it was reprinted at Glas- 
gow, with some additional introductory mat- 
ter, under the title of the ‘“‘ Popular Cyclo- 
peedia.”” This cyclopsedia was less an imita- 
tion than a translation of the German work, 
though it contained several original American 
articles ; and it is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prise that it did not take root either in 
America or England. With all its merit, 
there is a certain dryness about both the mat- 
ter and manner of the ‘‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
con’’ that does not suit the taste of the 
Anglo-Saxon public on either side of the 
Atlantic. Too much information is often 
condensed into too small a space, with an 
effect too nearly approaching that of the con- 
tractions in printing, of which the Germans 
are so fond, and ourselves so much the re- 
verse. A translation of the latest edition is 
now being published in London and Edin- 
burgh, under the familiar and somewhat con- 
fusing name of ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopeedia ; ”’ 
but the Chambers, on this. occasion, is not the 
Ephraim Chambers of whom we have had to 
speak so often, but the Robert Chambers 
whose nafne will be memorable as having 
originated so many valuable literary enter- 
prises in the nineteenth century. The work 
contains a quantity of original matter, which 
is at least equal in merit to the translated ; 
but a foreign work appears hardly likely to 
supplant in England the native cyclopeedias. 
A different plan, which seems sufficiently 
obvious, might perhaps have given the work 
a claim to attention which it at present lacks. 
As there are now in existence Danish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, French, 
Spanish, and Italian Cyclopzedias on the plan 
of the German Conversations-Lexicon, but in 
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which the articles on national subjects are re- 
written by natives, why should not an Eng- 
lish edition be produced in which on all these 
points the native authorities should be re- 
ferred to, in place of the German, thus pro- 
ducing a genuine ‘‘ European Cyclopeedia ’’? 
We doubt if such a work would ever super- 
sede, for English use, an ‘‘ English Cyclo- 
peedia ; ’’ but it would, at all events, be a 
standard work of a valuable character,—and 
indeed we understand that in the biographi- 
cal part of the ‘‘ English Cyclopsedia ’’ some 
approach to this plan has been attempted. 

Our island has carried on for many years 
an extensive manufacture of cyclopadias. 
England and Scotland have often met in ri- 
valry, and Wales has produced one cyclopse- 
dia in Welsh, and is now producing another. 
It is said at one time there were no less than 
six English competitors in the field. The 
most extensive cyclopzedia in our language is 
that in forty-five volumes, which goes by the 
name of Rees, but which is a new edition of 
that of Ephraim Chambers. With many ex- 
cellent articles it has been generally con- 
demned as on the whole too diffuse and too 
commonplace. The ‘ Britannica ’’ stood in 
public estimation above all its competitors 
till the appearance of the ‘* Penny Cyclopae- 
dia’ in 1832. The ‘“ Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia’’ of Brewster, the ‘‘ Encyclopadia 
Perthensis,” and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Edi- 
nensis,’’ the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis,’’ 
the ‘* London Encyclopzedia,”’ and the ‘‘ En- 
tyclopsedia Metropolitana ’’ failed to reach 
the same level. Of the ‘‘ Metropolitana ”’ 
we shall soon have occasion to speak in its 
eharacter of a * divisional ’’ cyclopsedia. Of 
the ‘* Cabinet Cyclopaedia ’”’ we purposely say 
nothing, because, not being in alphabetical 
order, it does not belong—whatever its title 
—to the class of works which we cénsider to 
have been originated by Moréri and Saint- 
Ussan. 

The particulars that have now been given 
have shown that during the last two hundred 
years two adverse impulses or principles have 
been continually in operation in the cyclope- 
dic world, each of which has won its victories, 
and been hailed as triumphant at different 
periods. There has been an impulse to bring 
together the various elements of knowledge, 
and an impulse to part them asunder. At 
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another, to treat each in a separate form ; 
and at a third to bring them together again 
with a host of additional ingredients. It is 
now time to notice the attempts which have 
also been made at different times to unite the 
advantages of combirfation and separation by 
means of ‘‘ divisional ’’ cyclopeedias, some of 
which deserve especial notice 

We have already mentioned the series of 
‘* Real Lexicons,’’ commenced by the German 
firm of Gleditsch, but this was hardly more 
than a foreshadowing of the great enterprise 
of the same kind to which the French gave 
the name of the ‘* Encyclopédie Méthodique.’’ 
The project was to issue a new and improved 
edition of the work of Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert, in which the great encyclopedia 
was to be broken up into a series of small 
cyolopsedias, each embracing in alphabetical 
order a separate science, and the whole thus 
covering in combination the field of knowl- 
edge. It is obvious that much of the value 
of this plan would depend on the skilful dis- 
tribution of its parts, and in this respect the 
‘* Encyclopédie Méthodique ’’ was, we think, 
particularly unfortunate. There are of special 
dictionaries or divisions in the whole series 
not less than forty-eight, which, even if well- 
chosen, would have been much too numerous, 
but which are far from being well-chosen. 
It would, indeed, be cruel to reproach the 
editors with having assigned one section to 
the debates of the ‘‘ National Assembly,” 
and proposed to give in the alphabetical or- 
der of the subjects the speeches of all the 
members—a plan which, as may be suppésed, 
was never carried out beyond a single vol- 
ume, comprising the letter A. It must be 
remembered that the ‘* Encyclopédie Métho- 
dique,” begun in 1782, had to make its way 
tbrough the stormiest days of the French 
Revolution ; and an extravagance of this kind 
may be forgiven to editors and publishers, 
whose heads it probably assisted in keeping 
on their shoulders. But there can be no 
similar excuse for dividing the Geography 
into three portions— Ancient Geography, 
Modern Geography, and Physical Geogra- 
phy ; for separating the Natural History into 
five divisions, and for divorcing the Surgery 
from the Medicine. On the whole, it is re- 
markable that in so vast an undertaking all 
the parts, with the exception of the unlucky 


onc time it was considered a point of progress | ‘* National Assembly ’’ division, were finally 
to amalgamate geography and biography ; at | brought to completion. 
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Méthodique ” fills one hundred and sixty-six 
quarto volumes of text and fifty-one of plates, 
and it took just half ‘a century in publishing 
—from 1782 to 1832. It is in magnitude 
the greatest cyclopedia that has yet been 
completed. 

There is, however another French cyclopee- 
dia on much the same plan as the “ Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique,”’ which, while professing 
to treat only of a single science, approaches 
within a few volumes of the same enormous 
bulk, and yet was completed in fifteen years 
instead of fifty. The ‘* Encyolopédie Théo- 
logique ’’ of the Abbé Migne, the first series 
of which consists of fifty volumes, the second 
of fifty-two, and the third of fifty-seven, mak- 
ing in all the stupendous amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, is one of the most aston- 
ishing of the astonishing publications, of the 
great book-factory of Montrouge. It was is- 
sued between 1845 and 1860. The projector, 
the Abbé Jacquese Paule Migne, came to 
Paris in 1833, at the age of thirty-three, to 
found the first daily religious newspaper 
that was ever published — L’ Univers, after- 


‘wards so famous under the editorship of 


Veuillot. It was probably from the habit of 
witnessing the wonders of the daily newspa- 
per press that he conceived the idea of organ- 
izing permanent publications on a more gi- 
gantic scale than had ever hitherto been tried. 
It is evident that if the power which is daily 
applied in producing the ephemeral sheets of 
the Times were turned to the production of 
octavo volumes intended for preservation, the 
shelves of our libraries might be very soon 
stocked. The Abbé commenced his series of 
publications with two ‘ courses,” as they are 
called, of Commentaries, the first on Scripture, 
the second on Theology, both in the Latin 
language ; and it is said that, being priced re- 
markably cheap, and being suited to the 
wants of a large class of purchasers, the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, these publications at 
once found twenty thousand subscribers. 
His next great undertaking, now on the eve 
of completion, was a series of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, extending to three hun- 
dred and thirty volumes, to which he proposes 
to add a series of two hundred indexes, drawn 
up with a minuteness hitherto unknown, on 
which a staff of thirty individuals is now em- 
ployed.* The dream of his life is to com- 

*The Latin Fathers already published, ending 
with Innocent ITI., fill 217 volumes, and the Greek 
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plete a:‘* Universal Library for the Clergy,’’ 
consisting altogether of two thousand vol- 
umes, similar t> the many hundreds ‘he ‘has 
already published, of a quarto or rather royal 
octavo size, closely printed in double columns, 
each volume comprising about the matter of 
five usual octayos, so that the whole mass 
would be equal to a library of about ten 
thousand ordinary volumes. He has already 
done so much, and has heen so remarkably 
well supported, that the idea cannot’ by any” 
means be pronounced chimerical. His publi- 
cations fill several presses in the reading-room 
of the British Museum : his establishment at 
Montrouge is one of the marvels of the envi- — 
rons of Paris. The three sets of his «« Ency- 
clopédie Théologique ” embrace altogether 
more than ninety distinct dictionaries or cy- 
clopeedias. As might be expected, some of 
them are only theological in part or in name, 
as for instance the valuable ‘* Dictionnaire de 
Bibliologie Catholique ”’ of M. Gustave Bru- 
net, which is only ‘* catholic’’ in the*sense 
of its containing ‘‘ universal information on 
book-sales, catalogues, and libraries ; or the 
‘‘ Dictionary of Museums, Religious and Pro- 
fane,’’ which comprises a list of the pictures 
in the London National Gallery. Others are 
Roman Catholic to a degree which vitiates 
their utility as books of reference. On the 
whole, however, though we cannot subscribe 
to the opinion of the Abbé Migne, expressed 
in his catalogue, that his triple range of ‘dic- 
tionaries is a ‘‘ publication sans laquelle on 
ne saurait parler, lire et écrire utilement, 
n’importe dans quelle situation de la vie,” 
we are disposed to concur in the opinion that 
no library of twenty thousand volumes should 
be without these one hundred and fifty-nine. 
In England it was endeavored to carry the 
principle of a ‘* methodical cyclopeedia ”’ still 
further than in the ‘‘ Encyclopédie Métho- 
dique.”” The ‘ Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana ’’ was to be distributed into divisions, 
some of which were to be alphabetically and 
others philosophically arranged. It had, at 
least, the advantage over its French prede- 
cessor that the divisions were fewer—four, 
instead of forty-eight. The first was of the 
pure sciences, the second of the moral and 
Fathers already published, ending with Photius, fill 
106 volumes ; making a total of 323 volumes. Vol. 
II. of the Index is out ; and a continuation of each 
series is in preparation, which will bring the Greek 


down to the Council of Florence, and the Latin to 
the Council of Trent. 
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applied sciences, the third of biographical 
and historical matter in chronological order, 
the fourth of lexicographical and miscellane- 
ous matter in alphabetical order. Philosophy 
had here not taken a lesson from experience. 
The biographical and geographical articles 
which had been so often united in historical 
dictionaries were not only disjoined, but ar- 
ranged on different principles; the names of 
places were considered as belonging to the 

"* miscellaneous ’’ department, and placed in 
the order of the alphabet, while the names 
of persons were inserted in the historical por- 
tion in chronological order, and only discov- 
erable by a troublesome search. Principle 
was thus sacrificed, no less than convenience ; 
for if the biographical names were to be ar- 
ranged in order of time, the geographical 
ought, by analogy, to have been arranged in 
order of place. The plan was the proposal 
of the poet Coleridge, and it had at least 
enough of a poetical character to be eminently 
unpractical. It sufficed to obscure for a time 
all that was excellent in the execution. Rich- 
ardson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,’’ which was part of the miscellaneous 
department, did not receive its proper meed 
of reputation till disengaged and re-issued in 
a separate shape. A great portion of the 
Cyclopedia was, as it were, dug out of the 
ruins and re-issued in separate volumes by 
fresh publishers who acquired the property 
of the work, and thus distinctly recognized it 
as a mere quarry of valuable materials. The 
‘* Metropolitana ”’ ran to twenty-nine quarto 
volumes, and was finished in 1845. 

The ‘* British Cyclopzedia,’’ published in 
ten octavo volumes, under the editorship of 
C. F. Partington, from 1835 to 1838, was 
also distributed into four divisions—Arts and 
Sciences, Natural History, Biography, and, 
lastly, in one division, Literature, History, 
and Geography. The arrangement of the 
several divisions was alphabetical through- 
out. The work was of inferior dimensions 
compared to the great cyclopaedias, and would 
probably have enjoyed more consideration had 
it been in twenty volumes instead of ten. A 
biographical dictionary in two octavo volumes 
can hardly aspire to a higher character than 
that of a useful compendium ; and biography, 
which, on a large scale, is as entertaining as 
instructive, is apt on a small scale to sink 
into a mere matter of names and dates. The 
«« British Cyclopzedia ’’ met with only moder- 
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ate success—with less than in our opinion it 
deserved. 

The ** English Cyclopeedia,’’ which is now 
before us, is thus the third of English ‘ divi- 
sional ’’ cyclopeedias, and, like its predeces- 
sors, is distributed into four departments 
only. In making these divisions, its experi- 
enced editor, Mr. Charles Knight, so well 
known for his ‘* History of England,’ and his 
edition of ‘‘ Shakspeare,”’ appears to have 
followed an entirely different principle from 
that which presided over the ‘+ Metropoli- 
tana.’’ He has taken as a guide the voice of 
the public as shown in the literary history of 
the past century and a half. The brilliant 
success of the ‘* Biographie Universelle,”’ 
and, still more, the partial success of many 
works of the kind which have no elaim to 
distinguished merit, have stamped the bio- 
graphical dictionary as a class of work the 
utility, not to say the necessity, of which is 
generally felt. One division of the Cyclops 
dia is, therefore, a biographical dictionary on 
80 liberal a scale that it exceeds even that of 
Chalmers in extent, and is thus the most 
copious that has yet appeared in the English 
language. A Gazetteer is another class of 
publication the demand for which is inces- 
sant, though the supply has never yet pro- 
duced a work to compare in popularity and 
attraction with the best on biography. There 
is, therefore, a separate Geographical Dic- 
tionary, embracing, with large additions, the 
articles on that head from the ‘* Penny Cy- 
clopsedia ’’—certainly the best that had ever 
appeared in any work of the kind. The lim- 
its of both these divisions are so plainly and 
strongly marked by nature and custom, that 
hardly any doubt can be felt as to what they 
admit and what they exclude. There is still 
another great distinction which can easily be 
drawn with sufficient sharpness, and a third 
division is accordingly made of a Dictionary 
of Natural History. But then the difficulty 
comes. The mass of matter that remains is 
miscellaneous indeed. It here forms one di- 
vision, under the title of Arts and Sciences ; 
but attached to it is a sort of table in which 
some of its contents are distributed into 
eleven sub-divisions, and the very heading of 
these sub-divisions shows how easily many 
of them might be sub-divided. Oneof them, 
for instance, is ‘‘ Philology, Mental Philoso- 
phy, Government, and Political Economy ; ”’ 
and comprises articles on Buddha, Logic, the 
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Sanscrit Language, and the Warehousing 
System. These are, indeed,:‘‘ strange bed- 

_ feHows,”’ yet we judge that Mr. Knight has 
judged rightly in bringing them together. 
It is because heterogeneous subjects are 
brought together in it that a Cyclopedia is 
in demand, as it is because homogeneous sub- 
jects, are brought together in it that a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is in demand. In what 
he has done and what he has left undone, 
Mr. Knight has followed the decisions of the 
public—has trod in the path that the history 
of books of reference indicates, but with such 
deviations, or rather correctiong, as logic re- 
quires to make the decisions agree. The two 
most popular species of books of reference are 
a Cyclopsedia including a Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and a Biographical Dictionary in a 
separateshape. Mr. Knight has harmonized 
the two incompatible requirements by a slight 
modification of plan, which enables him. to 
avoid presenting the same matter twice over ; 
while, by a general list of the contents of all 
four divisions, which has now been issued, 
he places it in the power of his readers to 
ascertain by a glance what all the four divi- 
sions of the work contain. 

The ‘¢ Biographical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Cyclopsedia”’ is one of its most promi- 
nent features, being, as we have already said, 
the most copious Biographical Dictionary in 
the English language, though from its com- 
pactness of printing, it occupies only six vol- 
umes, while Chalmers’s extends to thirty- 
two. It presents an important innovation 
on the practice of other cyclopaedias, which 
appears also to be founded on a public wish, 
pretty clearly expressed. The ‘ Encyclopa- 
dia Britannica ”’ contains the biography of 
no living person, and the ‘* Penny Cyclopx- 
dia’? was in that respect equally defective. 
In tho ‘ English Cyclopedia” are given 
many hundreds of the biographies of the 
living, some of them of considerable length, 
many Others for the first time in print. On 
numerous occasions since the publication of 
the Cyclopaadia these memoirs have been 
transferred, with acknowledgments, to the 
columns of the newspapers, to accompany 
the notice of.the decease of the subjects. 
Tuata degree of reserve and reticence should 
be observed in writing the biographies of 
living persons which is unnecessary in the 
case Of the long deceased is a point which 

hardly requires to be enforced, but that such 
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biographies should be left unwritten is a 
measure for which it is difficult to perceive a 
reason. To comprehend fully the history of 
recent politics and recent science it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be acquainted with the 
biography of Napoleon I..and Napoleon III., 
of Lord Wellington and Lord Brougham, of 
Sir Humphry Davy and Professor Faraday ; 
and to omit the notice of some of these con- 
spicuous names because the wearers are still 
alive is only one degree leas unreasonable 
than it would be to omit the recent history 
of France, of law reform, or of electric dis- 
covery, because they cannot be treated of 
without mentioning these living names. 
That the curiosity of the public in this re- 
spect is very eager is shown by the favor 
with which it received the volumes of ‘* Men 
of our Time,’’ and some others of the same 
class which followed it. The articles in the 
Cyclopsdia are generally of a far more elab- 
orate character than these ; and while much 
more attention is given to foreign names of 
importance, insignificant names of all kinds 
are more carefully excluded—a mark of the 
watchful superintendence of a judicious edi- 
tor. With such superintendence the addi- 
tion of living names seems to us an impor- 
tant addition both to the immediate and 
permanent value of the ‘* Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’’ Abroad the practice has been long 
adopted, and with general approbation. In 
the German and other ‘‘ Conversations-Lex- 
ikons ’’ it was one of the main elements of 
success. In France the ‘ Biographie des 
Contemporains,”” by Arnault and Jouy, 
which was commenced in 1811—the same 
year as the ‘* Biographic Universelle’’—ran 
to twenty volumes, and a new edition to 
twenty-five, to Say nothing of various rival 
compilations, many of which contain valua- 
ble materials for the history of the time. The 
‘‘ Biographie Universelle ’’ itself adheres to 
the old practice of noticing only the de- 
ceased, but its formidable competitor, the 
‘s Biographie Générale,’’ is pursuing the op- 
posite plan on a seale which makes it no un- 
important element in a comparison between 
the advantages offered by the two. The 


French have also recently commenced a work 
on a plan entirely novel—the ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Contemporains”’ of Vapereau—which it 
is intended to publish yearly, after the man- 
ner of a directory, omitting on each occasion 
the names of those who have died and insert- 
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ing the names of those who have emerged 
into notice during the preceding twelve- 
month. This work is on the gigantic scale 
which eo frequently excites our admiration 
in recent French enterprises, the first volume 
being of the largest octavo size, extending 
to nearly two thousand pages, and compris- 
ing about five thousand lives. The interval 
between one volume and its successor is cer- 
tainly too brief, and might be advantageously 
extended to five years, or eten to ten; but 
the work is a boon to all who desire not only 
to read but to understand the newspapers. 

It is, however, not only on the plan but on 
the execution that the utility of a work of 
reference depends. As a city, to be beautiful, 
requires not only wide and straight thorough- 
fares to give effect to the buildings, but mag- 
nificent buildings to give effect to the thor- 
oughfares; so without the excellence of in- 
dividual articles no Cyclopedia can be good. 
It is no small advantage to the ** English Cy- 
clopeedia ’’ that it is in effect a second edi- 
tion. It is founded on a work that has 
already been mentioned as the great rival of 
the ‘* Britannica,’’ a work that was fortu- 
nate in almost everything but the name,—the 
‘«* Penny Cyclopaedia ”’ of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, edited by 
Professor Long. The literary expenditure 
on this publication was upwards of forty 
thousand pounds; but the trivial cireum- 
stance that it was first issued in weekly 
penny numbers led to its receiving a title 
that refers to cheapness only, and thus seems 
at first sight to imply the confession that it is 
of an inferior class, while in reality it has 
long taken rank with the proudest cyclops- 
dias of any age or country. It counted 
among its contributors not only such English 
names as Airy, the Astronomer Royal; Pro- 
fessor Key, the philologist ; and Professor 
De Morgan, the mathematician ; Broderip, 
the enterprising naturalist ; Ford, the unri- 
valled traveller in Spain; Sir Charles East- 
lake, the President of the Royal Academy ; 
Sir Edmund Head, the acute art critic and 
Governor of Canada; Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, the classical scholar and War Minis- 
ter; the late Dr. Donaldson, one of our very 
best scholars; with a host of others, *‘ our 
country’s honor ;”’ but many foreign names 
of equal rank, sach as Rosen, the Sanscrit 
scholar; Gayangos, the Spanish Orientalist ; 
and Carl Ritter, the first geographer of Ger- 
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many. To Ritter, who had devoted years to 
the study of: the geography of Asia, the Cy- 
clopzedia was indebted for an article on Asia 
in which was embodied in a few pages the 
essence of all his labors. In many other in- 


stances a peculiar felicity was displayed in 


securing for a particular subject the very pen 
that belonged to it. There wasan excellent 
general article on Weights and Measures by 
the equally lively and learned Professor De 
Morgan, but the portion of the article relat- 
ing to Standard Weights and Measures was 
by Mr. Sheepshanks, who afterwards super- 
intended the«perations for fixing a national 
standard of measures at the request of a 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is 
one of the great advantages of a cyclopzdia 
that it often leads to the composition of trea- 
tises like this when probably they would 
otherwise have remained unwritten. The 
whole field of knowledge is traversed by the 
telescope of a vigilant editor, who is natu- 
rally led to apply in every important case to 
the best man whom he can influence, and the 
best man would often not have thought of 
taking pen in hand but for such an applica- 
tion. We believe that it was in the French 
Encyclopédie that the example was first set 
of naming the authors of prominent articles, 
and in the ‘* Biographie Universelle ’’ of nam- 
ing the writers ofall. The practice has evi- 
dently had a strong effect in the improvement 
of works of reference, and we are sorry it 
has only been partially followed in the“ Eng- 
lish Cyclopaedia.”? A list of the chief con- 
tributors and their principal articles is given 
in the division of Arts and Sciences, but in 
that division only. It should, we think, 
have been given in all. 

There is sufficient, however, in this list to 
show that almost all the surviving contribu- 
tors to the ‘“* Penny Cyclopadia ’’ of twenty 
years ago have taken part in its successor, 
while fresh auxiliaries have been enrolled in 
almost every branch. We notice, for in- 
stance, as the author of the article on ‘+ Pot- 
tery,” Mr. Birch of the British Museum, 
whose two volumes on Ancient Pottery are 
only part of his numerous contributions to 
antiquarian learning; as the author of the 
article on the ‘‘ Vedas,’’ Dr. Goldstiicker, 
Professor of Sanscrit at University College, 
and editor of the new edition of Wilson’s 
‘«Sanscrit Dictionary ; ’’ as the author of the 
article on ‘¢ Cuneiform Characters,’’ Mr. Ed- 
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win Norris of the Foreign Office, the learned 
coadjutor of Sir Henry Rawlinson. There 
are many other names which guarantee the 
high value of the articles to which they are 
attached, and have no living superiors in the 
subjects to which they belong. We aresorry 
not to notice the editor as a frequent contrib- 
utor, for the pen of Mr. Knight has been 
very felicitous in those short contributions to 
the periodicals which have been recently col- 
lected in,some charming volumes bearing his 
name; but his assistants in the editorship, 
to whom he returns thanks in the Preface,— 
Mr. Alexander Ramsay, of the ‘‘ Penny Cy- 
clopeedia,’’ and Mr. James Thorne, of the 
‘*Rambles by Rivers,’’—have contributed to 
the new ‘‘ Cyclopaedia ’’ some of the best of 
its articles. 

Though the ‘‘ English Cyclopsedia ’’ is, as 
we have said, in part a reproduction of the 
** Penny Cyclopeedia,”’ it is also in great part 
original. The skill of the new editorship is 
shown in a strong light by the difficulty of 
detecting where the old ends and the. new 
begins. The principal danger in the case of 
a re-impression is that of leaving untouched 
observations and statements that have be- 
come obsolete : and it is a danger that in the 
editions of some cyclopaedias has not been 
avoided. There are disadvantages no less 
than advantages in the uses of stereotype. 
If there are oversights of this kind in the 
‘* English Cyclopsedia,’’ they are certainly 
unimportant ones; and the whole of the 
work, from first to last, leaves the impression 
of having been produced at a single casting. 

The average length of the important articles 
is that of the articles in a Quarterly Review, 
and in this also Mr. Knight appears to have 
studied and followed the voice of the public. 
It is found by experience that forty or fifty 
pages of an ordinary-sized octavo, pretty 
closely printed, are enough to contain a gen- 
exal view of the main points of such a subject 
as the electric telegraph, or photography, or 
Post-office statistics ; and ten or a dozen of the 
very compact though clear and legible pages 
of the ‘ English Cyclopedia ’’ contain just 
about that quantity. At the same time, the 
error seems to have been avoided of confining 
editorial attention to the longer and more 
conspicuous articles, and the briefer ones 
have evidently received their due proportion 
of care—one of the points in the editorship 
of a cyclopeedia that has an important bear- 
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ing on its real value and utility. In short, 
the ‘‘ English Cyclopeedia”’ is a work that as a 
whole has no superior and very few equals of 
its kind ; that, taken by itself, supplies the 
place of a small library ; and, used in a large 
library, is found to present many points of 
information that are sought in vain in any 
other cyclopzedia in the English language. 

We have hitherto spoken in a tone of 
almost unmixed praise, but it will readily be 
supposed that in so immense a work there are 
sure to he shortcomings and inequalities. 
The whole subject of law appears to be 
treated throughout in too limited a manner, 
with too exclusive a reference to English law, 
and even that only in its present state. With 
the exception of an admirable article on Ro- 
man Law by Professor Long, who is confess- 
edly a master of that branch of learning, we 
meet with scarcely anything in which the 
subject is treated from the scientific instead 
of the professional point of view. Again, in 
comparison with the German Conversations- 
Lexikon, or even with the new ‘‘ American 
Cyclopeedia,’’ by Ripley and Dana, the lan- 
guages and literatures of the different nations 
of Europe receive too little attention, and are 
anything but systematically treated. There 
is, indeed, a long and elaborate article on the 
Welsh language and literature, but Gaelic is 
dismissed with a very scanty notice, and 
under the head of ‘* Scandinavian Literature ”’ 
we are merely referred for the history of its 
modern development in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway to the notices which will be 
found in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary ”’ 
under the names of the more eminent au- 
thors. 

These deficiencies will, we hope, engage 
the attention of the editor of some future 
edition or of some future supplement, both 
of which we have no doubt will be called for. 
The French, to whom all Europe is indebted 
for so many discoveries and inventions in the 
field of literature, have lately set an admira- 
ble example in the matter of supplements to 
cyclopeedias. They have commenced an 
‘¢ Annuaire Eneyclopédique,’’ a publication 
to be continued yearly, in which a notice of 
all that has occurred in the preceding twelve- 
month in the world of politics, literature, 
art, and science is embodied in articles in the 
usual encyclopeedic form, arranged in alpha- " 
betical order. The purchaser has thus in his 
possession a supplement to every preceding 
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cyclopsedia, with the intelligence brought up 
to within the shortest practicable date, and 
made as easy of reference as possible. The 
history of the year is given under the names 
of the different countries, and is thus far more 
accessible than in an Annual Register ; while 
much is given that no Annual Register has 
yet afforded. France is at present unprece- 
dentedly rich in annual periodicals ; there is 
in addition to the ‘Annuaire des Deux 
Mondes,’’ certainly the best Annual Register 
ever issued, an ‘‘ Année Agricole,’’ ‘‘ Année 
Littéraire,’’ ‘* Année Musicale,’’ for afford- 
ing annual synopses of the progress of agri- 
culture, literature, and music; but not one 
of all these publications is, we think, calcu- 
lated to be so useful as the ‘* Annuaire En- 
cyclopédique.’’ We should rejoice to hear 
that the proprietors of the ‘* English Cyclo- 
peedia’’ had resolved to issue a similar an- 
nual supplement to their own and every sim- 
ilar publication. 

Our survey of alphabetical cyclopzdias is 
now brought to a close. A survey of ency- 
clopedias of unalphabetical arrangement 
would carry us over a much wider expanse 
of time—from the ‘‘ Historia Naturalis ”’ of 
Pliny, or the lost work of Varro, to the 
** Cabinet Cyclopaedia”’ of Dr. Lardner, and 
the ‘‘ Manuels-Roret ’’— embracing in its 
course the numerous encyclopzedias of the 
Middle Ages, of which that of the English- 
man Bartholomeeus de Glanvillé was one of 
the most popular, and that of the French- 
man Vincent of Beauvais one of the most 
complete. It would comprise many of Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Turkish origin, from the 
Arabic collection of the ‘‘ Brothers of Purity,”’ 
to the Turkish Mejmua-i-Fenoon, which is 
stated to be issuing in monthly parts at Con- 
stantinople in 1863. It would lead us to 
compare the enormous folio of George Valla, 
in 1501, bearing the singularly clumsy title 
‘De expetendis et fugiendis rebus opus,” 
and the enormous folios, already alluded to 
in passing, of the industrious Alsted, whose 
title has had such perennial success. It 
would extend above all to the numerous 
works of this class which have been produced 
by the Chinese, who invented printing, tho’ 
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without an alphabet, and approached as near 
to the invention of cyclopeedias as the want 
of an alphabet would allow them. Even 
their ordinary histories exhibit many of the 
characteristics of an encyclopedia in the va- 
riety and compass of their contents; and 
Bazin, the Chinese scholar, in his analysis 
of the catalogue of the Chinese library, 
founded by the Emperor Kang He, states 
that he found among the 10,500 works it 
contained no less than three hundred and 
three distinct works of the nature of cyclopse- 
dias, some of them of large extent. Almost 
the only European work that has been spon- 
taneously translated into Chinese by the Chi- 
nese themselves, is Hugh Murray’s “‘ Encyclo- 
peedia of Geography,’’ one of Longman’s se- 
ries, a version of which was issued in 1844 
to the public of Canton as the work of Com- 
missioner Lin, and speedily ran to a second 
edition, in twenty volumes. No works in 
the Chinese language are more full of inter- 
est to European readers than the native cy- 
clopeedias. An analysis of the most cele- 
brated, that of Ma-Twan-Lin, first printed in 
1322, a more modern edition of which, pre- 
sented by Queen Victoria, is in the British 
Museum, was given by Klaproth in the “‘ Eng- 
lish Asiatic Journal ’’ of 1830. In the elev- 
enth volume of the *‘ Notices et Extraits ’’ of 
the manuscripts in the Imperial Library of 
Paris, an analysis is also given by Abel Ré- 
musat of the Japanese translation of the pic- 
torial Chinese encyclopedia ‘‘ San-Tsae-Too- 
Hwuy,’’ which is much more extensive and 
valuable than the small Japanese work of the 
kind in the British Museum, or than that in 
the Japanese department of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, which has, we hear, been 
transferred to the Museum since the close of 
the Exhibition. To these very curious notices 
we must refer our readers who are desirous 
of further information on this branch of the 
subject ; and for much that is valuable on 
every class of cyclopsedia, we may also refer 
to the article ‘* Dictionaries” in the English 
Cyclopsedia itself, in which, under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Dictionaries of Things,” will be found 
an excellent summary of information on their 
history and bibliography. 











MY UNCLE 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MY UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE: A STORY 
OF DANISH LIFE. 
BY M. GOLDSCHMIDT. 

Danish grammar-schools have two vaca- 
tions of about a month each, the one in sum- 
mer, and the other at Christmas time. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation I generally visited 
my uncle, a merchant of the old school, at 
the little town of Wordingborg. He used to 
send his small craft to Norway and England 
laden with corn, of which part was grown 
on his own farms. The colonial produce, 
and iron, cotton, linen, and silk goods, 
brought from England, were sold in his own 
shop; and the timber from Norway was stored 
in his own timber-yard. He had a brew- 
ery and a distillery, and for a farthing you 
might drink your dram in his tap-room. 
This extensive business was carried on in an 
establishment of adequate size; my uncle’s 
house, in fact, stretching itself from the main 
street of the town to the beach, a distance 
of more than six hundred yards in length, by 
about fifty in width. It was an irregularly 
built house, even the building facing the 
street looking like two distinct houses—one 
rather low, containing the shop and offices ; 
the other lofty, that is to say, with two 
stories, the lower of which contained the 
drawing, dining, and some sleeping-rooms 
for the family, while the upper contained the 
‘* guest-rooms ”’ and some empty apartments. 
On passing from the street, through a broad, 
lofty gate, you entered a square yard, the 
four sides of which were as follows: the main 
building now behind you; a low, dark, ir- 
regular row of chambers for the shopmen and 
men-servants on the left; the kitchen, laun- 
dry, the servants’ hall, and the tap-room on 
the right ; and, parallel with the main build- 
ing, the brewery and distillery. Through a 
gate in the last-named building you passed 
injo another square yard, with storehouses 
on the left, stables on the right and in front ; 
and a third gate opened into the timber-yard, 
at the bottom of which was the garden bor- 
dering the sea. 

Almost every part of this structure had its 
own tale; which, when told, would, as it 
were, explain its character, or size, or raison 
d@étre. These tales are, no doubt, more in- 
teresting to me than to you, because they 
revive my recollections of that dear old place, 
and put before my eyes, in a bright, ideal- 
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izing light, the sweet faces of lost or living 
friends. But even you, reader, may be in- 
terested in some of them. And 80, fancying 
that, some fine summer day, on crossing the 
Baltic and passing our little green islands, 
‘‘ emeralds floating on the blue waves,’’ you 
enter the Bay of W ordingborg, and, attracted 
by the round, red tower and the red roofs of 
the town amid woods and gardens, you re- 
solve to visit its streets or its street,—for it 
has but one, a very long one though it be,— 
allow me to be your cicerone, and to conduct 
you to my uncle’s house. There it is. It 
bears, you see, neither sign nor name; but, 
twenty miles around, every child knows where 
John Parker lives. 
* * * * * 


And, first, sitting here with me on one of 
these benches, shaded by lime-trees, which 
surround the well in the street, at a little 
distance from my uncle’s house, you will at 
once perceive that the lower part of the front 
building is not quite consistent with itself. 
Especially that broad, protruding flight of 
steps, of massive, roughly hewn stone, will 
strike you as protesting, by its grandeur, and 
by the brass balls. with which its iron balus- 
ters are ornamented, that it never could have 
been conceived at the same time with the 
low, whitewashed shop-building in the brain 
of any architect. And you are right. The 
low shop-building is, in fact, the very oldest 
part of my uncle’s house—an inherifance 
from those past times when Wordingborg, 
after its period of splendor in the Middle 
Ages, had sunk into a village—while the in- 
congruous flight of steps, which you see 
tacked on to it, was placed there by my uncle 
himself, and is a monument of the first step 
of his rising fortunes. I will tell you how : 

On a calm autumn night, in the year 1802, 
young John Parker, then living in the town 
of Ringsted, drew near a window of his fa- 
ther’s house, and, preparing to enter it, met 
an unexpected hindrance—to wit, old Martin 
Parker, his respectable father, who calmly 
said to him, ‘‘ This is the way of thieves and 
prodigal sons, and I would rather not see 
either in my house. To-morrow morning 
you may send for your mother-lot ;* and so 
good-by, John.” 


* According to the law of Denmark, a widower, 
when he marries again, must share his property with 
his children. I have expressed this share, belong- 
ing to John, by the term “ mother-lot.” 
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While John yet stood stunned, the win- 
dow closed, and he had to seek shelter for 
the night in the house of a friend — with 
whom, to say the truth, he had been gam- 
bling. 

Martin Parker, his father, was a man of 
the old school ; he never spoke passionately, 
and never retracted a word; so John the 
next day received his money, and, bidding 
adieu to Ringsted, went to Wordingborg, 
some twenty miles off, and settled there, at 
twenty years of age, as a trader. 

Matters, for a time, went on smoothly and 
agreeably enough with John, who had nobody 
now to find fault with him, and, when he 
chose to come home late at night, needed no 
window—having, as a matter of course, the 
key of his own street door. One day, how- 
ever, discovering that he had a bill to pay in 
a short time, whilst his till was almost empty, 
and pacing the shop slowly with bowed head 
and his hands behind him, he suddenly said 
to his shopman :— 

** T say, Peter, isn’t it Mogenstrup fair the 
day after to-morrow? ”’ 

‘¢ Bless you, master, the idea is good,’’ an- 
swered Peter. 

‘‘ Now, Peter,’’ said John, ‘first, there 
was no idea at all in my question ; and, sec- 
ondly, it is not for you to judge if my ideas 
are good or bad. Now run, please, and fetch 
Jens Nielson, the carrier.” 

Mogenstrup fair was held at Whitsuntide, 
on a meadow in the woods, and attracted a 

*great number of visitors, among whom that 
year was my father. He had scarcely time 
to shake hands with John before he saw him 
surrounded by a crowd of young traders or 
traders’ clerks, farmers, and horse-dealers, 
joyously greeting him—‘‘ Welcome, Johnyy, 
my boy! A bottle of wine to-night, John ! 
Come along, John!” And, as soon as John 
had given directions for the pitching of his 
tent on the meadow, he was carried off, like 
the knight by the mermaid in the German 
ballad, ** half willing, half unwilling.” 

When my father, an hour later, found him 
at the inn, whither the gay companions had 
retired, John heard his entreaties and admo- 
nitions in stubborn silence ; and my father, 

_ although he was, I respectfully believe, fond 
of a song and a glass of wine, retired in dis- 
may from the boisterous scene to his own 
lodgings. Here he was startled towards 


morning by the sound of heavy steps on’ the 
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staircase and violent knocks at his door. It 
was John, who entered with a flushed, almost 
swollen face, and red, burning eyes. 

“John, John!” exclaimed my father, 
‘* have you lost?”’ 

‘* Lost? lost? lost? ’’ cried John, pulling 
banknotes and silver coins from out of his 
breast pocket, his waistcoat—nay, from the 
legs of his boots; ‘‘ get along, dress, be 
quick ; go, awaken Jens Nielson, the carrier ; 
I'll go home! ”” 

‘« But, John, how did you come by all this 
money ?”’ 

‘* How came I by it? Honestly, of course. 
Did you ever hear anything of me to the con- 
trary ?”’ 

‘* Well, as far as gambling itself is honest, 
I have not.” 

‘* But,”’ said John, his voice suddenly fal- 
tering, ‘‘ gambling is not honest! it is not! 
Look here! I have taken this from poor 
devils like myself, nay, poorer than I, for 
some of them are married, and have children. 
I cannot offer to return it, for they would 
believe I had cheated them, and, chicken- 
hearted, would make atonement. Even now, 
having thrown it off, it burns me; I am on 
fire!” 

‘* Now, John, be sensible. If you are to 
gamble, I prefer seeing you burning with 
gain, to trembling from losses and despair.’’ 

‘But you do not know all,” said John, 
peevishly. ‘* Listen! There was a moment 
when I had lost my all up to a single dollar. 
On throwing it down I said to myself, ‘ Old 
Nick, I am told, is walking, prying about 
for souls to buy: why doesn’t he come to- 
night and make a reasonable bargain with 
me?’ Next moment the card was drawn, I 
won, but I distinctly heard somebody gig- 
gling close to my ears. So it went on, I al- 
ways winning—he always giggling ; and the 
horrid sound followed me to your door. Let 
me remain here till daylight, whilst you go 
and fetch Jens Nielson.”’ 

My father was about leaving the room, 
when John said to him, ‘‘ Brother, listen to 
me. I give you my hand and my word—I 
promise by all that is sacred—that never in 
my life will I gamble again ; so help me God 
‘Almighty and his holy Word. Now begone, 
/and fetch Jens Nielson ! ”’ 

Some time after, old Mr. Parker, on learn- 

ing what John had promised, and that he 
| kept his word, announced his intention of 
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paying him a visit ; on which John, scrupu- 
lously surveying his house; found the old 
flight of wooden steps, before the shop, too 
decayed for his father to step upon. There 
being no time to order a new one to be made, 
he bought at an auction, on a nobleman’s es- 
tate, that noble flight of stone with brass or- 
naments, and had it, tant bien que mal, affixed 
to his shop. His father’s step was the first 
he allowed upon it; and he, no doubt, en- 
tered the house with a biessing, for much 
bliss followed him. 
* * * * * 

At that time the whole building facing the 
street was one low straight-lined house, and, 
as was often observed to John by elderly 
ladies who had daughters to marry—and 
who, after the visit of his father, showed 
him a marked friendship—there was plenty 
of room for improvements ; but Uncle John 
did not understand their hints, the house re- 
maining empty and decaying, and he himself 
a confirmed bachelor. 

But let all who are defying the god Hy- 
men beware! It was the destiny of my 
uncle to be caught at sea, although on board 
a ship where no female being was present. 

It was his own ship, his first ship, and he 
had, to the astonishment of the town, made 
known his determination to proceed to Lu- 
beck himself to make purchases. In those 
days this was a journey before undertaking 
which a citizen made his will, and took leave 
of his friends with moistened eyes. But it 
was more—it was a commercial revolution ; 
for never, since the long-forgotten days of 
the Hansa, had such a thing been heard of 
at Wordingborg, as that a trader should get 
his merchandise direct from abroad, instead 
of from Copenhagen. My uncle’s little craft 
bore the pennant of emancipation and inde- 
pendence, and he knew it, little suspecting 
what errand his good ship had to perform be- 
sides. On their return, a violent tempest 
burst over them, the mast broke, a man fell 
overboard, and my uncle, having just escaped 
the same fate, lay helpless in the cabin, when, 
remembering perhaps the good effects of his 
former vow, he said, ‘‘ If it please Heaven to 
save me from this, I promise to marry the 
first honest girl I meet when I get home! ” 

‘What! ’’ I hear my fair readers exclaim, 
‘‘ did the man dare to fancy Heaven would 
perform a miracle, because he condescended 
to offer an honest girl hishand? Did he be- 
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lieve that all the honest girls in Denmark 
stood ready to accept him?”’ Madam, you 
are quite right; but although he was my 
uncle, I cannot make him greater than he 
was. Every man must be judged according 
to the ideas prevailing in his time and sur- 
roundings ; besides, a man lying sea-sick, 
cannot be expected to measure the exact 
bearing of his words. But, lastly, I feel in- 
clined to think that my uncle expressed ex- 
actly what he intended. Feeling, perhaps, 
in his conscience, that he had offended Hy- 
men, he, repentant, said to the god, ‘* Now, 
let me not go down, but give me a fair chance 
cf retrieving myself.’”” Whether the god 
heard him and used his influence with Nep- 
tune, I am unable to say ; all 1 know is, that 
my uncle got safe on shore, and I got an 
aunt—my own blessed Aunt Elizabeth. 

On that occasion, when his bride was to 
enter his house, he pulled down half of the 
low front building, and the lofty two-storied 
part of the house arose. In this part of the 
house he prepared apartments for his father, 
who, on retiring from business, was to come 
and live with him; but, old Martin Parker 
having meanwhile died, some of the rooms 
were left unfinished. 

* * * * * 

We will pass through the gate and enter 
the first yard. To the left you see, as I told 
you before, an irregular, low building, with 
the roof protruding as in a Swiss cottage, 
and darkening the interior. One-half of this 
was allotted to the shopmen, another half to 
the male servants. You, with your ideas of 
comfort, would find the rooms dark, chilly, 
uncomfortable ; but they were not so to that 
hardy race of men who, even on a winter’s 
morning, would come out into the yard and 
break the ice from the pump in the corner 
to perform their ablutions. One of the 
rooms was called Falstaff’s chamber, without 
my ever being able to discover why. I am led 
to infer that there had flourished in the town, 
in pre-historical times, a literary knowledge 
and taste, that disappeared until the new 
teachers came from Copenhagen to the public 
school, and spoke to the young ladies during 
tea, of Shakspeare and other celebrities. 
Farthest to the left, close to the second gate, 
squeezing itself into the corner, stood a small 
square house or hut, falling into decay, with 
broken windows, and half filled with rub- 
bish, such as oakum, broken tiles, and tim- 
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ber. My uncle, every evening when he 

made his rounds to see that all was right in | 
his house, would peep for a moment into that | 
ruin and this habit of his had, to the in- 

mates of the house, surrounded the spot with 

a singular, indefinite awe. 

The following tale, which my uncle him- 
self told me in later years, will account for 
the habit :— 

««There was a time,” he said, ‘“‘ when I 
was—not poor, for a young man who will 
work is never poor—but I had no capital. 
At that time all the buildings you now see 
between this and the beach were either mis- 
erable sheds, or did not exist at all, and all 
my commodities could be stored in this square 
room—in fact, it was my warehouse. Some 
time after the death of my father, I wanted 
an important paper relating to property of 
his, but could not find it, till at last, in sheer 
despair, I ransacked this old chamber. How 
the paper came here I am at a loss to guess, 
but here it was. The following night I 
dreamt that, on passing the room, I saw my 
father there, standing in his usual way, 
straight upright, and looking gravely at me, 
whilst he said, ‘John, you must take these 
three numbers in the lottery, and you will 
be enabled to make all around you happy.’ 
On awakening, I could not remember the 
numbers; but the next night I had exactly 
the same dream, and with the same result. 
I tried so hard to recollect the numbers that 
I got almost into a fever: but in vain. On 
the third night the same dream, but this 
time my father had his nightcap on, and a 
lance in his hand, and, angrily shaking the 
lance at me, he said, in his deep, calm voice, 
that, in my youth, frightened me more than 
thunder, ‘John, I shall be obliged to shut 
the window if your wooden head cannot re- 
tain fifteen, thirty-seven, eighty-one.’ ‘ Fif- 
teen, thirty-seven, eighty-one!’ I exclaimed, 
and awoke, yet unable still to recollect the 
numbers; but your aunt had caught them. 
As we at that time had no lottery-office in 
this town, I rode to Nestved, and, taking the 
numbers, requested my brother-in-law, if 
they should not come out at once, to take 
them again and again, and to stake five dol- 
lars on them. They did not come out the 
first week, nor the next; but the third week, 
one morning, on reading the newspaper, I 
found my three numbers parading in its col- 
umns. ‘ Lizzy,’ I cried to your aunt, ‘ we 
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shall see your brother in the course of the 
day ; let’s have a pair of ducks roasted, for 
he is fond of ducks, the old chap.’ Two 
hours later, a carriage rattled at a furious 
speed along the street, and, stopping at my 
door, emitted my worthy brother-in-law. 
Remarking his solemn countenance, I said to 
myself, ‘Well, he is the bearer of forty 
thousand dollars.’ But, when I came out 
to welcome him, he stopped short, saying, 
‘John, I am a rogue.’ 

‘«*¢ Charley,’ said I, ‘if you are a rogue 
and will cheat me out of my forty thousand 
dollars, or any part of them, I will give you 
into custody, be you a hundred times my 
brother-in-law.’ 

‘*¢ Upon my soul, Johnny, cried he, ‘I 
have not got the money; I am a fool, a 
rogue, a criminal, whatever you please ; but 
T have not got it. Last week on seeing the 
lottery-collector, and learning that the num- 
bers had not come out, I got impatient, and 
said, ‘‘ It is a folly to throw more five-dollar 
notes away upon that nonsense ; let us stake 
fourpence.’’ Here is the ticket—fourpence, 
John, and I am very sorry.’ Well, what 
could I say or do?” 

** And what did Aunt Elizabeth say ?.’’ I 
inquired. 

‘* She, poor thing! Putting herself be- 
tween her brother and me—for I could not 
cease grumbling—she said: ‘ Even without 
forty thousand dollars you can eat my ducks.’ 
And so we did. But I'll tell you,”’ my uncle 
gravely added, ‘‘ that, to my belief, my fa- 
ther, supposing it was he, only appeared in 
order to tease me in his own sarcastic way. 
For, I will own to you, I once, in early youth, 
won a sum of money, the accumulated inter- 
est of which at ten per cent.—and I can make 
ten per cent. at least in my business—would, 
as’ I calculated the other day, make forty 
thousand dollars. It was just like my father 
to promise me what, unknowingly, I had, as 
it were, got already ; and the dream, perhaps, 
only signified that I was to make those around 
me happy by the means I was possessed of.’’ 

‘‘ This, uncle, is truly a noble explana- 
tion,’’ said I. 

‘* No, he answered, ‘‘ not at all; it is only 
calculation. But, since then, it has become 
a custom of mine to stop a moment every 
night before the old crumbling building. It 
is sometimes well, too, to remember how one 
felt when poor. 
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‘‘ No, it is not true,”” my uncle added, military who have lost a son, or a father, or 
with a sudden change of tone, the change a brother, in the battles of their country. 
extending almost to his whole person—it was They have a pride and consciousness of theit 
as if a host of thoughts suddenly rushed on own, and they look upon matters of this 
him, and as if, bending under their weight, world 80, that I, recollecting them, feel dis- 
he looked on me as a staff to leanon. ‘‘ No, gusted with my counter and my brewery, 
it is not true! In that corner, now darkened and—no, not with my ships. She played 
by my foolish buildings, was once stored the the cithar, and, one night, whilst she played, 
greatest treasure I ever possessed. I was 1 looked into her eyes, and she looked into 
about thy age, boy—yes, you are now be- ‘mine, and on coming home I wrote a poem ; 
tween nineteen and twenty. Listen, my yes, I did, but my father came and saw it. 
dear boy. ‘I am not of the opinion that par- |The next day he went to her father, and, 
ents and old people should never talk of love | When I went there in the evening, her father 
to younger ones. Once and for good they | said to me, ‘ John, my dear boy, you are just 
may doso. And I say, if ever thou findest a | in time to take leave of my daughter, who is 
girl of whom, on going at midnight to the going to Copenhagen.’ She then came for- 
churchyard and calling her name thrice, thou ward, very pale, but very calm, and shook 
canst say thou lovest and respectest her, stick hands with me. How I came home that 
to her, boy, through life and death. Mark, night I do not know ; but, the next day, I 
boy, what thy old uncle now says. Paradise, | took to gambling and drinking—else, I be- 
from which our first parents were driven, is | lieve, I should have committed murder or 
once in life shown to each of us, and we may | suicide. Did you ever hear that I have been 
enter it—for a time at least—like a station | @ gambler?” 
on @ journey: thou mayst, my son, if thou| ‘I was told that you had played some- 
hast a true, innocent, and bold heart, and | times.” 
findest its match. Should it happen to thee,| My uncle smiled, and was silent. . 
then break through all hindrances, and, if | I felt, instinctively, that he wanted a 
all the world forsake thee, come to me.” bridge over which to pass from his memoirs 

At these words of my uncle I stood almost | and his tone of confidence to real life and his 
terrified. If any of the green hills around | usual behavior ; and, for the purpose of af- 
Wordingborg, where cattle used to graze, | fording it, I said,— 
had yawned to emit volcanic fire, it would} ‘‘ You told me, uncle, that in yonder cor- 





not have amazed me more. her was once stored a great treasure of 
But Uncle John, without perceiving my | yours.” 
agitation, added :— ‘* Ay, there was. On the morning after 


“You now know that, before God, you | that night my father’s housekeeper secretly 
have another aunt who is in heaven ; but do | gave me a letter from her, the only one I ever 
not love and respect your Aunt Elizabeth the | had. When entering this house, I laid it 
less for that, for a truer and nobler wife was down there, in a safe dug in the ground. It 
never given @ man; you may take your oath | became the corner-stone of my house ; it made 


upon that.’’ 'itsecure ; it spread something of her around. 
‘* Were you ever married before, uncle?” | But, the day I married, I took it out and 
asked I. burnt it. Here comes your aunt; go and 


‘¢ You area d—d fool! ’’ said Uncle John ; | kiss her hand.” 

‘‘how could I marry in my twentieth year,| I was accustomed from my infancy to kiss 
being at that time my father’s clerk and liv- | my aunt’s hand on bidding her good-morning 
ing under his rule? Bah! you are a univer- | and good-night ; so this mark of respect or 
sity student, and your thoughts cannot be as | reverence did not surprise her, or betray its 
foolish as your words. Would that I had! | hidden meaning. I have often since mar- 
But, one night, coming home from them— | velled at the ease, the practical sense, with 
Her father was an officer on half-pay, and | which my uncle, having stooped to confidences 
her brother, a naval officer, had fallen fight- | ofa delicatenature towards his young nephew, 
ing at the battle of Copenhagen against Nel-| at once assumed his wonted authority and 
son. I tell thee, boy, there are no families | command. 

in the world to be compared with those of the * ae ” ” . 
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The small old building, the subject of the 
preceding story, stood in a corner to the left, 
close by the gate leading from the first to the 
second yard, through the brewery. This 
gate, of a massive lofty character, looked 
almost like a triumphal arch ; and, whether 
intended or not as a monument of triumph, 
its erection was closely connected with a 
victory. 

Uncle John had been already for years not 
only one of the first traders of Wordingborg, 
but che trader of the town, when it was ru- 
mored that a new trader was about establish- 
ing himself there on a grand scale, and, by 
the superior cleverness of the new echool, was 
to defeat the old one, as well as to confer great 
benefits on the town and surrounding coun- 
try. The rumor soon proved true, inasmuch 
as Mr. Lange, the new-comer, on his first ar- 
rival, and on his taking possession of his 
splendid new house, in the town, did not, as 
was customary, pay avisit to myuncle. Be- 
sides this, he went himself on a journey to 
London. This metropolis was, at that time, 
to most of the Wordinghorg people something 
nebulous—like certain stars, a dim, distant 
immensity ; and Mr. Lange’s journey thither 
entirely eclipsed Uncle John’s old Lubeck 
voyage. Mr. Lange, indeed, publicly an- 
nounced that, owing to his recent purchases, 
made personally in London, and to his con- 
nections in that city, he was in a position to 
buy at higher and sell at lower prices than 
were hitherto known at Wordingborg. In 
every line of the advertisement was seen a 
squib at my uncle. The consequence was a 
feud as intense, if not as passionate, as that 
between the Montecchi and Capuleti, and 
just as reasonable. Wherever my uncle’s 
shopmen, brewers, laborers, carmen, etc., met 
with those of Lange, they fought, not with 
swords, but with heavy fists. But, as no one 
in the house ever told anything to my uncle 
without being asked—all news and incidents 
being conveyed to him through my aunt—he 
seemed perfectly unaware of what was going 
on, and never mentioned Mr. Lange’s name, 
thus ignoring his existence in the town. 

The whole town divided in a cautious, 
and, as it were, underground, feud. With 
my uncle sided the old-fashioned people, who 
hated the new because it was new, and the 
poor, who loved the old state of things for 
the protection it had afforded them. Against 
my uncle stood, I am sorry to say, all who} 





claimed rank among the enlightened party 
of progress—young ladies, officers of the garri- 
son, royal functionaries, teachers at the gram- 
mar-school, ete. Some did so because they 
really believed the town to be in need of new 
strength, of fresh blood; but most of them, 
I think, because Mr. Lange and his young 
wife had an establishment reflecting Copen- 
hagen fashion, where elegant dinners and 
balls were given, whilst my uncle’s house, 
grand in its inner life, gave but three solemn, 
stiff entertainments annually, on the birth- 
days of the king and of my unele and my 
aunt. 

The corn trade, always hazardous to spec- 
ulators, was at that time, owing to your slid- 
ing scale, particularly difficult and danger- 
ous; and, in the autumn, whilst Mr. Lange 
happened to make a successful expedition to 
England, my uncle sustained a severe loss. 
On the Sunday after the disaster was known 
none of our servants went out into the street ; 
but, about a week later, they all, one after 
the other, brought their little money, hith- 
erto deposited in the savings-bank, to uncle’s 
counting-house, invariably giving the same 
reason—that the bank was not safe enough. 
Uncle John, neither by word, nor by mien, 
betrayed that he could for a moment doubt 
the reason assigned ; but he made a codicil 
to his will, conveying his requital to the ser- 
yants and their children’s children. But, 
the next autumn, two expeditions were un- 
dertaken by my uncle, one to Norway, an- 
other to England ; and both were successful, 
whilst Mr. Lange’s broke down. Mr. Lange, 
chiefly trading upon credit, was unable to 
bear the shock; and, one morning, one of 
my uncle’s shopmen rushed into the sitting- 
room exclaiming, ‘‘ Master! Mr. Lange has 
run away from the town! ’’ 

Uncle John, having preserved his equanim- 
ity in adversity, was not less stanch when 
fortune smiled, and said to the volunteering 
newsbringer, ‘*‘ May I ask you, sirrah, who 
sent for you?’’ The shopman slunk back to 
the shop like a beaten dog. 

In the course of the day, came a message 
from Mrs. Lange, requesting to see Mr. Par- 
ker, and inquiring when he would be at 
home. 

‘‘ Had I not better go to her, poor thing? 
She is such a nice young woman,”’ said un- 
cle to aunt. 


But this Aunt Elizabeth strongly opposed ; 
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and the reply was given, that Mr. Parker 
would be at home between four and five 
o’clock. 

At four o’clock all the town knew that 
Mrs. Lange was going to John Parker’s, and 
behind the blinds and the flower-stands in the 
windows a hundred eyes watched her—Car- 
thage humiliating itself before Rome. 

My aunt, dressed in her heaviest silk’ robe, 
and laden with all her ornaments, looking to 
the dazzled eyes of her servants like a Spanish 
queen, sat awaiting the arrival of her con- 
quered rival. But Aunt Elizabeth, God bless 
her, as soon as Mrs. Lange entered the door, 
began to cry, and kissed her ; and Mrs. Lange 
cried; and, before a word was said about 
business, it was arranged that she should re- 
main to tea. ~ 

At last Mrs. Lange said, ‘‘ Your kind re- 
ception gives me courage to perform my er- 
rand. Iam afraid we have not deserved it; 
we have not behaved politely to you.” 

‘¢ Do not mention it,’’ said Uncle John. 

Mrs. Lange—‘‘ My husband, on leaving, 
said tome, ‘You can depend on none but 
Mr. John Parker ; he is an honest man.’ ”’ 

Uncle, stretching his hand towards her, 
‘* You can indeed depend on me.’’ 

Mrs. Lange—* My husband thinks that, 
on looking over his books, you will see that 
he wants to come to an honorable agreement 
with his creditors ; and, if you would under- 
take to manage it, he would submit to any 
condition you might impose.” 

Uncle—* Why, I shall impose no condi- 
tion ; circumstances will do so. Look here, 
Mrs. Lange; from the beginning I had my 
misgivings about your husband’s embarking 
in the corn trade without sufficient capital. 
That wont do. But here is plenty of room 
for a young, active merchant who will work 
and live according to his means. I shal! do 
my best for your husband, who is —I have 
observed him—a clever man of business. He 
has many good notions which I wish I could 
adopt and carry out; but it is of no use to 
pour young wine into old leather bags. Itis 
the destiny of man that the old shall die and 
the young succeed them ; but let the old ones 
have an honest burial.’’ 

Some time later, Mr. Lange, having re- 
turned, removed from his large, splendid 
house to a more modest one, situated on the 
other side of the street, opposite the beach. 





Carthage was removed eighty stadia from the 
sea. * 
And at that: time was built the lofty gate 
through the brewery, looking like a triumphal 
arch, but in reality well adapted for the in- 
creasing traffic. 

* * * * * 

The next story can only be understood 
through some acquaintance with its scene of 
action, the timber-yard. This yard, the last 
of the four within my uncle’s premises, ex- 
tended from the stables down to the beach, at 
a length of more than nine hundred feet, but 
of a very unequal width. Its upper part 
formed a square of one hundred and eighty 
feet, surrounded by stables and storehouses, 
and almost filled with piles of planks, poles, 
deals, boards, beams, and laths, resembling 
broken towers and scattered spires ; but, at 
its lower end, it contracted itself into a 
lane, thirty feet at its broadest part, and, 
running between the garden-wall on its left 
and a fence on .its right, which separated it 
from a neighboring meadow, opened at last 
into an irregular polygon on the: sea-shore. 
At one spot, where the lane became 80 nar- 
row that a wagon had difficulty in passing, 
the narrowness had been caused by the sea, 
or rather the ice, which, one winter had 
screwed itself up on the beach, and snatched 
a bit out of the soil. The ice, however, on 
retiring, had left the place open for repairs ; 
but, when my uncle began the work, his 
neighbor, Petersen, the hatter, stepped in, 
asserting that this was trespassing on his 
property. 

My uncle then offered to purchase part of 
the meadow ; but Petersen, who was a All- 
steiner by birth, and very obstinate in what 
he believed his rights, would not hear of any 
bargaining until my uncle had indemnified 
him for the trespass. lence, a terrible feud, 
a legal feud, arose. My uncle, wounded in 
his pride, undertook to conquer, as his lost 
property, what Petersen refused to sell him. 
Justice is generally cheap but slow in our 
country: this lawsuit, however, owing to 
circumstances, became not only exceedingly 
slow but very expensive, from its repeated 
appeals and returns to the superior and su- 
preme courts. It began when I was nine 
years old; and, in my eighteenth year, when 
I was a student at the university, it was still 
pending. Then, however, the position of the 
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contending parties had altered considerably. 
To both it had become a passion, a question 
of honor; but to Petersen it was, at the 
same time, a question of life and death. In 
warfare, generals do not make fight with the 
front of their armies alone, but with the wings 
likewise ; nay, they try to get at the rear of 
each other to cut off supplies, etc. My un- 
cle, acting on these principles, had com- 
menced trading in hats and caps; and from 
that moment, his neighbor, the hatter, could 
calculate the time when actual want would 
stare him in the face. 

Nevertheless, he went on ‘unflinchingly 
with the lawsuit, comforting himself with 
exaggerated hopes of the damages that would 
be wrung from his opponent. Some of my 
uncle’s friends, perceiving the prospect of 
Petersen’s ruin, and foreseeing how unpleas- 
ant this would prove to my uncle, endeay- 
ored to effect a compromise. But, my un- 
cle’s invariable answer was, ‘‘ He called in 
the lawyers. Well, now they are about it. 
When they have done, we can talk honest- 
ly.”” During all the years of litigation there 
was, of course, not a soul in the house that 
at all doubted my uncle’s right, or did not 
look on Petersen as some singular, incompre- 
hensible, demoniac being, for daring to op- 
pose old John Parker. But of late I ob- 
served a feeling that slowly, as it would ap- 
pear, had crept into their minds and gained 
power over them. Whenever Petersen him- 
self was mentioned, he was at once given up. 
Yet all the human sympathy denied to him 
reverted intensified to his wife and daughter. 
This feeling seemed to be imparted through 
the very air, for it came over me too; and I 
never passed Petersen’s windows, where, ac- 
cording to Danish fashion, his wife and 
daughter might be observed seated behind 
the flower-pots, without, on seeing the white 
neck and auburn hair of Lotte Petersen, as 
she sat there bent over her work, feeling 
something like attachment, pity—nay, I 
might even have fallen in love with her, had 
such a thing been possible for my uncle’s 
nephew. 

My uncle’s dog, Hercules, was a noted part | 
of his establishment. The first dog he had | 
had to watch his timber-yard, and whose | 
kennel was placed at the entrance of the | 
narrow part of the yard, had been called by| 
that name ; and all its successors, male or | 
female, had inherited it, even without ‘the | 


first,’ ‘‘ the second,’’ etc., being added, as 
is usual in dynasties. When I was eighteen 
years of age, the Hercules then reigning was 
a young, clever, vigorous, yellow Danish dog, 
gentle by day, as though he felt that all, who 
then carried goods away, paid honestly, but 
at night a grim beast, which my uncle him- 
self did not like to approach. 

About this time my uncle had sent a ven- 
ture to Spain. Considering the state of com- 
merce in a small Danish town, this wasa 
great and daring feat, worthy the spirit that 
had once planned and executed the Lubeck 
voyage. The master of the ship, Christian 
Kroier by name, and some fifty years of age, 
was an old comrade of my uncle in his naval 
exploits, and had a part-share in the ship. 
Kroier’s son, a young man of twenty-three, 
had been educated at my uncle’s expense, 
and was now a clerk in his service—a hand- 
some, vigorous fellow, with something sailor- 
like in his nature, always seeking his holi- 
days’ pleasure in boating or sailing. 

When I came on my visit in the summer 
of that year, the ship was daily, hourly ex- 
pected, but did not come ; and, news arriv- 
ing of its having been seen in a strong gale 
in the Bay of Biscay, all the house began to 
fear for her safety. Uncle John, always si- 
lent in emotion, was only once heard to mut- 
ter ‘¢ D—— the ship, if needs be, were only 
my gallant Kroier safe!’’ But even his last 
wish did not seem likely to be realized. . 

It was observed that my uncle, during this 
time of anxious uncertainty, either did not 
speak to young Kroier at all, or, when com- 
pelled to exchange a few words with him, 
did so in a hurried, almost harsh tone. 
Knowing my uncle’s character, I easily ex- 
plained this, as arising from his dislike to 
all show of sentiment, and the fear of losing 
his dignity and self-restraint when the effu- 
sion had once commenced ; but the inmates 
of the house ascribed his behavior to anger, 
from the fact that young Kroier, by his 
presence, reminded him of his loss. Al- 
though this explanation was founded on a 





| presumption doing little honor to my uncle, 
| yet—so singularly deep was the veneration 
for the patriarch of the house—nobody seemed 
to blame him. 

One night I was startled out of my sleep 
by my uncle, who, but half dressed, with a 
| musket in his hand, stood at my hedeides. 
saying — 
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. “Up, lad, come along—I know I may de- 
pend on you.”’ 

‘“‘ What is the matter, uncle?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘ Hush! Don’t you hear Hercules? They 
are stealing the timber! 1 will not accuse 
the rogue Petersen without proof. But make 
haste ; let us go and see.”’ ' 

Whilst hurriedly dressing, I distinctly 
heard the huge dog bark ; and, feeling sure 
that we should have to encounter some evil- 
doers, I armed myself with a rifle that al- 
ways hung loaded in my room. 

On our reaching the gate of the timber- 
yard, my uncle’s hand—to say the truth— 
trembled so much that he could not, for some 
time, get the key into the hole. But the 
dog, informed by his sharp senses of ap- 


proaching help, now began to bark with 


fury ; and, to judge from the sound, he 
seemed at this moment, with a violent rush, 
to have broken his chain and dashed off 
against the intruders. Then a shot was 
heard, and along growl of pain from the 
dog, and all became silent. 

My uncle having at last succeeded in open- 
ing the gate, we entered the timber-yard, lit 
up by the moon ; but no one was to be seen. 
The enemies, certainly, might have hidden 
themselves behind some of the many squares 
and piles of timber; but these very piles 
and squares, with their deep shadows, had, 
at the moment, something unearthly about 
them — resembling, in fact, ruins of castles 
and churches, haunted by spirits more than 
by men. My uncle did not show any inclina- 
tion to proceed; nor, I confess, did I insist 
upon an adventure which, were even our best 
wishes fulfilled, might terminate in a deadly 
conflict for the sake of a little timber. Con- 
vinced that we had for the present alarmed 
the thieves, we went back to the house, and, 
after arousing some of the servants, returned 
with them to the yard, to have the dog cared 
for, in case his wound should not prove mor- 
tal. It was found, on examination, that the 
bullet had just grazed his forehead, and had 
stunned him, without, perhaps, causing any 
lasting injury. He was laid upon a mattress 
in the servants’ hall and carefully bathed 
with water, whilst almost all the inmates of 
the house, one by one, dropped in to see him 
for a moment. Left alone with the dog, I 
observed that his eyes, on a sudden, half 
opened, glowing with fury, his legs, at the 








same time, moving convulsively, as though 
he would rush against some one, but could 
not. Turning round, I saw young Kroier, 
who, last of all, and fully dressed, had ap- 
proached ; but, as it was he, I did not pay 
further attention to the singular movements 
of the poor animal. 

Next day, however, something uneasy and 
restless in Kroier’s behavior led me to ob- 
serve him; and, in the afternoon, on seeing 
him enter the storehouse between the build- 
ings and the timber-yard, I resolved to be on 
the watch. Soon after his having left the 
storehouse, a8 he believed unobserved, I en- 
tered it, and found a window unfastened and 
a ladder secreted close by. At this discovery 
the symptoms displayed by the wounded dog 
acquired a clear and fearful significance. It 
was deeply repugnant to me to believe young 
Kroier a thief. I determined to watch him 
more closely before taking any further steps. 
Acting as stealthily as he, I provided myself 
with a bottle of wine, some bread and meat, 
and the key to one of the storehouses sur- 
rounding the timber-yard; and, when at 
nightfall the gates were closed, having al- 
lowed myself to be locked out in the timber- 
yard, I concealed myself among the hemp in 
the storehouse to which I had got the key. 
Towards midnight the full moon, rising on a 
spotless, deep blue, star-spangled sky, threw 
her lustre over the yard; and whilst-the 
shadows of the varied, singularly shaped 
timber-piles, played on the ground and built 
airy castles, sweet Nature provided the scene 
with adequate music —the gentle hum of 
the waves on the beach, ‘‘ the mermaid’s 
dancing steps.’’ 

Seated on a bundle of hemp, close to a 
broken but iron-barred window, that. com- 
manded most of the yard and part of the ad- 
jacent meadow, I deeply enjoyed the seene— 
the glorious yellow or golden-tinted, intensely 
bright, yet, at the same time, gentle, soft 
moonlight ; the shadows, in which I discoy- 
ered so many charming shades, from the deep- 
est velvet black to a floating transparent tint, 
like the breath of night passing over bright 
ground ; and, above all, perhaps, the musical 
silence, if I may say 80, or the distant, harmo- 
nious, gentle sound that was wafted into the 
stillness around me. Without any will or 
aid of mine, what I heard and saw changed 
into new shapes before my inner eye, or sug- 
gested to the brain nimbly passing dreams, 
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visions, tales, songs without words or distinct 
meaning, but exceedingly pleasing to the 
heart. Suddenly, in the midst ofsuch dreams, 
I heard a scratching sound from the stable 
window. Recalled by this sound to wakeful- 
ness, I saw the shutter opened, and Kroier, 
swift and noiseless, jump down into the yard. 
After listening awhile, and convincing him- 
self that he was alone, but, nevertheless, in- 
stinctively seeking the shadow of the store- 
houses, he passed so near to me that, by 
stretching out my hand, [ might have touched 
him. Then, crossing the spot where the nar- 
row part of the yard commenced, he took his 
stand at a little distance from me, concealing 
himeelf in the shadow of a huge pile of planks. 
Soon I heard the shriek of a sea-gull; and, 
in spite of the unusual time, I should have 
thought it proceeded from the shore, had it 
not after awhile been repeated, rising, as it 
were, close to my ear. This time I felt con- 
vinced that young Kroier acted the sea-gull ; 
and another person, doubtless, held a like 
conviction, for I saw a shadow advancing 
across Petersen’s meadow. Now, I thought, 
my uncle is going to pay his penalty in tim- 
ber, but it will be the last time! The shadow 
advanced to the border of the hollow that sep- 
arated the yard from the meadow ; and as the 
parties being thus at some distance from each 
other, were compelled to speak rather loud, 
or in a heightened whisper, I very soon dis- 
covered that the stranger was a woman. A 
few moments later I knew who the woman was 
— Lotte Petersen, our neighbor's daughter ! 
O Love,—for that it was thou, I knew and 
felt instantaneously ; in our eighteenth year 
we are not slow to Love’s comprehension, — 
how hast thou contrived to unite those whom 
men and circumstances have most sadly sep- 
arated, from the times of those two royal 
children betwixt whom the broad arm of the 
sea was running, until those of Romeo and 
Julietta, kept asunder by the cruel feud of 
the Montecchi and the Capuleti, and now of 
Peter Kroier and Lotte Petersen, separated 
by the feud between my uncle, John Parker, 
and Petersen the hatter? How didst thou 
frst bring together these two fate-separated 
beings? To be sure, there are two great pub- 
lic balls every year — one at Christmas-time 
in the town-hall, another at Whitsuntide in 
the wood ; and there they may have met and 
seen each other, and fallen victims to thy 
cruel though sweet ordainings. But héw did 
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they afterwards correspond, exchange be- 
witching vows and promises and assurances, 
and make appointinents? I don’t know— 
ask of Love! ‘Nor had I much time for guess- 
ing, intent as I was on listening to the con- 
versation that ensued. You will say, per- 
haps, that I was wrong in so doing ; but fancy 
yourself im my place. Should I have stopped 
my ears with hemp? I had come to detect 
theft and robbery ; and resolved to observe 
with all my faculties, I could not catch the 
right moment wherein to cease observing. 
The conversation, I am bound to say, did not 
betray much of love’s swect secrets; on the 
contrary, it was sad and melancholy, and in- 
terwoven with matters of business. The 
young girl was in such a state of alarm that 
she shivered and trembled as if, lightly clad, 
she had ventured out on a winter night. 
Doubtless she would not have renewed the 
disturbed meeting of the previous night, had 
it not been for the potent feeling that pre- 
vents lovers from parting without taking 
leave of each other. For a parting meeting 
it was—a farewell forever. ‘I understood 
that young Kroier had expected some happy 
interference by his father, if he had returned 
in safety with ship and cargo; whilst I 
learned from the girl that, unable to keep up 
the struggle against my uncle any longer, 
and with the prospect of having his house in 
a few days, sold up for rates and taxes, her 
father had resolved to leave the town, and 
she, as a matter of course, was going with 
him to work for him. She even expected 
happier days for him, when his mind would 
not by immediate contact with the enemy, 
be preyed upon by feverish passion. But she 
was to go with him—to share his fate what- 
ever it might be. Nor did the poor fellow 
contradict her, or even insist upon assertions 
on her part, that she was sorry to leave him. 
That sorrow spoke distinctly enough through 
her voice, through her delicate, quivering 
frame, through the very circumstances under 
which she had risked so much to meet him. 
He only in a soft, broken voice, called down 
blessings upon her, and at last begged her to 
try and touch his hand, which he stretched 
out towards her; but the hollow was too 
broad and deep, and she could not reach him. 
I cannot describe the sympathizing agony I 
felt, at seeing the two unhappy lovers trying 
to snatch this little favor from the hand of 
fortune. I could have torn down my uncle’s 
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fence and opened a way for thieves and rob- 
bers, only to let Kroier out for once and for 

At last, when giving up her vain ef- 
forts, Lotte was about retiring, a similar 
thought entered the poor fellow’s brain, and 
was rapidly executed. At one grasp he 
wrenched off a stake from the fence, and next 
moment, after a mighty bound, he stood at 
her side, clasped her insdhis arms, kissed her 
pale lips, and let her go. He did 60, per- 
haps, not entirely of his own free will, for at 
this moment, another shadow approached— 
as far as I could discover, the shadow of a 
woman ; no doubt her mother’s. .A moment 
later he was alone. 

Returning to the precincts of my uncle’s 
premises, he first fastened, or concealed, as 
well as he could, the opening in the fence. 
He did it mechanically, as people accustomed 
to perform their duties will do even in great 
grief. But, when the stake was in its place, 
he knelt down be&ind it, believing himself 
unseen by man, and, perhaps, abandoned by 
God. Fain would I have gone up to him to 
share his grief, had I not felt that it would 
be a profanation. 

He arose and returned to the house the 
same way he had come. Alone now with 
the bright night, I felt almost angry at the 
calmness which remained undisturbed, al- 
though it had witnessed a drama of human 
grief. But, somehow or other, after awhile 
I must myself have become calm or indif- 
ferent; for, without having observed the 
fading of the moon, [ suddenly felt my eyes 
pain from the effect of the sun rising over 
the beach and casting his rays through the 
window by which I was lying. 

Having made good my retreat, before the 
stir of the house began, I felt myself pos- 
sessed of a great and important secret with 
which I did not know what todo. So great, 
unusual, romantic, was it, so different in 
character from the quiet house, that I almost 
doubted its reality, and suspected it was a 
dream, until I again came out and touched 
the loosened pale in the fence. But then 
the thought, stronger than before, recurred 
to my mind — What, should [I do with the 
secret? 

Whilst engaged in the solution of this 
problem, 1 met my uncle coming from the 
beach. He looked majestically solemn and 
wrathful, as one might fancy Jove when 


about darting his flashes; and in his right | Danish 
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hand was something which at a distance 
might be taken for the bolts. As soon as 
he saw me, he said, ** Now I have them! ”’ 

‘¢ Whom, uncle?” asked I. 

‘* The rogues who are stealing my timber! 
Look here! I felt sure that the fellow who 
shot poor Hercules had entered the timber- 
yard. The shot was not fired from without ; 
there was no reason for firing, exceptto es- 
cape from my ground. Well, how did the 
fellow effect his retreat? He would not dare 
to leap over the fence, as the night was 
bright, and he might have been seen. How, 
then, did he escape? No doubt by the beach, 
where the fence meets the sea. But, as that 
place is very muddy, was it not probable that 
he would have left some trace? Whilst ru- 
minating this last night, I could not sleep, 
and I had a great mind to go down there at 
once and take you with me. But nowI have 
been there, and here is the proof. This 
wooden shoe is marked J.O. S. ; that is, Jens 
Olsen,* the cowherd. I will give him into 
custody at once; and, if the hatter in any 
way has aided and abetted him, woe betide 
him!” 

The serious turn matters now took at once 
relieved me from all scruples about the secret. 
In order to save the innocent from persecu- 
tion and my uncle himself from a false step, 
I felt it necessary to tell him the whole truth ; 
but, at the same time, being afraid of his 
first outburst of anger, I said, ‘‘ Uncle, if you 
will promise me not to be harsh, I will tell 
you all about the matter.’’ 

‘* Why, wiseacre, you do not mean to say 
that you know more of it than [?” 

‘¢ Well, uncle, I happen to know some- 
thing in a direction you do not suspect ; but, 


as the weal and woe of others depend on it, I 


must entreat you to promise to take it gently 
—nay, kindly.” 

‘‘T emphatically declare,’’ said my uncle, 
*‘ that I will not screen the offenders from the 
law.” 

‘* Well, dear. uncle, Ido not think that 
criminal law will be resorted to in this case. 
I beg your pardon for touching a delicate 
subject ; but you told me, some time ago, that 
I had an aunt who is in heaven. She will 
look down upon you to-day.”’ 

My uncle, dropping the wooden shoe, said 
calmly, but very earnestly, ‘‘I have been a 


* Jens, son of Ole. In this manner people of the 
ish peasant-class mark their garments. 
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fool to tell you—but never mind—whatever 
you have done, boy, speak freely.” 

‘TI have done nothing, uncle,’ I replied ; 
and began to tell him the incidents of the 
night. 

We were walking up and down near the 
beach, where no one could overhear us, and 
my uncle listened in the deepest silence till I 
had finished. 

After musing awhile, he began cross-ex- 
amining me. Every word the young couple 
had said was scrupulously weighed ; and my 
uncle appeared above alb anxious to discover 
traces if the girl at any time had overstepped 
his frontier. Satisfied, as it seemed, in this 
respect, he at last asked me, ‘* How does she 
look? ”” 

‘** Why, uncle, she is our neighbor’s daugh- 
ter, and you must have seen her.’” 

*‘ 1f I had seen her, I would not ask; how 
does she look? ”’ 

‘* Well, she looks good ; she has dark blue 
eyes and auburn hair.” 

** Auburn hair? You say that by cour- 
tesy.”” 

‘« No, uncle, her hair needs no flattery ; it 
is really auburn.”’ 

‘‘ Ts it?’ said Uncle John, with a singular 
delight, as if a pleasing recollection were 
awakened within him ; ‘‘ well, Iam glad to 
hear it. Of course,” he added, ‘I need not 
tell you that a woman’s honor depends on 
your discretion.” 

‘¢ Of course not, uncle,’’ I answered, ris- 
ing to my full height. 

‘* Well, well, go and find out where Kroier 
is, and tell him I want to see him in the 
counting-house.”’ 

Feeling quite sure that young Kroier would 
escape with a slight rebuke, I sauntered at 
my leisure through the yard in search of him; 
and, having at length found him in one of 
the storehouses, busy measuring out pig-iron 
to*a farmer, I delivered my message. At 
once leaving the farmer and his business as 
entirely as if he had embarked on another 
planet, he took off his white apron—his face 
appearing almost as bloodless as the apron. 
Whilst we walked together to the counting- 
house, I enjoyed a feeling of superiority, like 
that of a being gifted wkh more and higher 
senses than those of my fellow-creature ; for 
I could, as it were, see through him and per- 
ceive his conscience smiting him, making him 
uneasy, conjuring up visions of dangers which 
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his reason tried to combat ; and I could have 
cheered him up, had it been right on my 
part to hint at his want of being cheered up. 
But, as it turned out, although leading Kroier 
like his providence, I had not the faintest 
idea of what was to come. 

On our entering the counting-house, where 
my uncle was seated with the old bookkeeper, 
he said, blandly, ‘‘ Peter Kroier, I am sorry 
to say that, from information I have received, 
I am led to suppose that it is you who killed 
or wounded my dog Hercules, having thereby 
not only broken the rules of my house, but 
wantonly exposed my establishment: to dan- 
ger of several sorts. From the facts that 
have come to my knowledge, I do not draw 
any inference injurious to your character ; 
but they constitute by themselves a serious 
charge against you as a clerk in whom I al- 
ways have shown confidence. Have you any- 
thing to say in your defence? ”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ Kroier reglied, looking more 
like a corpse than a living man. ‘I only 
beg your pardon, sir. It shall never occur 
again—never.”’ 

‘* T certainly forgive you,”’ said my uncle ; 
‘‘ but from this moment I dismiss you from 
my service.”’ 

‘Ts it really so, sir? ’’ said Kroier, with 
the deepest despondency. 

‘Tt is,’ replied my uncle; but we may 
find somebody to recommend you to. I am 
willing to give you a good character.’’ 

I was quite taken aback at this unexpected 
turn of the affair, when my uncle, bending 
over to me, whispered a few words which 
made me bound like a young foal. They 
were neither more nor less than an order to 
go and invite Petersen, the hatter, to come 
in at once, with his wife and daughter, to 
have the matter about the meadow settled in 
a friendly manner. 

I may safely say that never have I created 
more sensation, or made a deeper impression 
on people, than I did on appearing under the 
roof of Petersen. The hatter, at the sight of 
John Parker’s nephew in his room—though 
old and tough and accustomed to reserve— 
was perfectly amazed ; but in his glance was, 
at the same time, an expression of hatred, 
that reminded me of the eyes of the wounded 
dog at the approach of young Kroier. The 
mother and daughter, thinking, perhaps, less 
of the feud than of another matter, turned 
deadly pale. At the next moment, when I had 
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executed my errand, there was a new, strong 
current of feeling ; but this time the surprise 
was evidently mingled with hope and joy— 
in Petersen with some suspicion, too ; whilst 
the women undoubtedly could not clear them- 
selves from some fear and misgiving, for we 
seldom or never feel entirely confident in the 
world’s ignoring our secrets. After a short, 
secret consultation, Petersen resolved to com- 
ply with my uncle’s wish, saying in an al- 
most grumbling tone, ‘ It is my duty to my 
wife and child.”” Half of my message—that 
the ladies were comprised in the invitation— 
appeared not to have been understood ; and I 
had some difficulty in making it acceptable, 
till Petersen said, ‘‘ Well, when my wife and 
daughter are with me, he cannot mean to 
insult me ; put on your bonnets and shawls.”’ 
The poor women, however, felt not only 
afraid but humiliated at being ordered into 
the house of a stranger and a foe; and al- 
though willing to obey, tears made their 
obedience rather slow. 

At last we entered my uncle’s counting- 
house. Without any preface or introductory 
remarks, my uncle said: ‘‘ Mr. Petersen, I 
offer to give up any claim on your meadow or 
any part thereof, if you will give your daugh- 
ter in marriage to this young man, Peter 
Kroier, who leaves my service this day.” 

Petersen, at once turning round and seiz- 
ing his wife and daughter by the arm, said : 
‘¢ Let’s be off, let’s be off! he would insult 
me.” 

‘¢ Stop a moment, Petersen,’’ said my un- 
cle; ‘the oak does not fall under the first 
stroke of the axe. I’ll domore. I will pur- 
chase of you that part of the meadow which 
I claimed as my own, or the whole meadow ; 
and I will establish this young fellow at 
Nyraad ;* and, besides, I will give up trad- 
ing in hats and caps.”’ 

Petersen had stood with his back to my 
uncle, listening. Now, turning round, he 
took off his hat, and said-in a faint voice, 
‘* You are an honest man, Mr. Parker. May 
God bless you!” 

‘¢ Well,” said my uncle, ‘it now remains 
for us to ask the young lady whether she 
consents to marry—hold your tongue, Peter 
Kroier, and sit down—whether she consents 
to marry my son; for, as I am afraid he has 
no other, I must be his father.’’ 


* A little town close by Wordingborg, almost its 
suburb. 
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‘* Not yet,’? said a gruff voice from the 
background ; and, the next moment, my un- 
cle was seen entirely to lose his dignity, for, 
with a tremendous bound, he rushed across 
the room, and throwing himself into the 
arms of a square-built, grizzled-haired, sai- 
lor-like man, and embracing him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Kroier, my friend! my gallant 
Kroier ! ”” 

Old Kroier, stretching out his left hand to 
his son, said, ‘‘ All’s well; the brig rides at 
anchor at the mouth of the bay. I could 
not bring her up against the wind, heavy as 
she is ; 80 I dropped her anchor, and pulled 
in for the shore to report myself home.” 

My uncle, having meanwhile resumed his 
usual calm and composed bearing, asked the 
captain, ‘‘ Could you not tug her in with 
your boats?* I will have a hogshead of 
wine ready for the men, if they bring her in 
to-day.’” 

‘JT will first hold out the prospect of a 
barrel,’’ answered the captain; ‘if that 
wont do, we can talk of the hogshead.”’ 

So, without waiting to see my aunt—to 
visit whom the whole party withdrew—Cap- 
tain Kroier hurried off to his boat. 

As usual, the household knew all that had 
passed. Shopboys, climbing up the timber- 
spars in the yard, sat for hours on the frail 
tops, acting as scouts or telegraphs as re- 
garded the progress of the brig. At last, her 
approach being announced, my uncle, with 
my aunt on his arm, and accompanied by the 
young couple, the hatter, his wife, and my- 
self, passed through the yard to the beach, 
all the household following at a respectful 
distance—their breach of the rules and order 
of the house being officially unobserved by 
my uncle. 

The ship having been brought to anchor, 
the boats pulled on towards us, and, at their 
coming within earshot, my impatient uncle, 
taking off his hat, cried out, «‘ Welcome, my 
men!’? But the sailors, without taking 
heed of him, pulled on, till, at a signal from 
the captain, the oars were raised, the boats 
gliding gently on shore. The master, then 
raised himself and taking off his hat, cried, 
‘¢ May God bless old Denmark and old John 
Parker forever !’? ‘To which the men, tak- 
ing off their Lats, gave three cheers—such 
cheers as I could have said I never heard, had 


*In those days the town had neither steam-tugs 
nor telegraphs. 
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not the household behind us, utterly past |< if in any way it is in my power to do it, it 
thinking whether it was respectful or not, ad- | shall be done.”’ 


vanced and given nine cheers in_ return. 
There is a singular power in vigorous, heart- 
felt cheering—in the unanimous outburst of 
a strong unegotistical fecling. My uncle 
turned round pale and mute, quite incapable 
of delivering the speech I suspect him of hav- 
ing prepared, and led the way to the house, 
tottering and halting, as if he could not see 
. the road. My aunt’s face was hidden in her 
handkerchief, and the procession would have 
reminded you of a funeral, had it not been 
for the sailors who kept on singing and cheer- 
ing lustily. 

Towards sunset my uncle asked young 
Kroier and his betrothed to take a walk with 
him. I am not sure that I was distinctly in- 
vited to accompany them ; but I did go. On 
our entering the timber-yard, it was wrapt in 
the glowing colors of the setting sun—as if 
Nature this time sympathized with the des- 
tinies of man, and rejoiced that the pale, des- 
olate lover had become as a bridegroom with 
his rosy bride. In the yard the business of 
the day was done, and through the stillness 
was heard the gentle, rustling sound of the 
waves ; whilst, in the air, humming insects 
would make you fancy, under the impression 
of the incidents of the day, that good angels 
were soaring around. 

On passing the hemp stores and approach- 
ing the narrow part of the yard, my uncle 
said, ** Kroier, you are no longer in my ser- 
vice, you know ; but there is a service I'll beg 
you to do me.” 

‘¢ What is it, sir?’’ replied young Kroier ; 





** Well,’’ said my uncle, touching the un- 
fastened paling, ‘‘ take a hammer and a four- 
inch nail and fasten up this fence.”’ 

Peter Kroier, blushing almost as deeply as 
Lotte, said, ‘* How is it possible, sir? How 
do you know?’ Upon which my uncle, point- 
ing at me, said, ‘‘ ‘There stands the traitor 
who watched and reported you.” 

Lotte Petersen ran up to me, and, as 
though she would seal the secret, kissed me. 

Once more my uncle lost his dignity ; for, 


.with a singularly youthful, cunning smile, 


and with uplifted hand, he said to me, ‘*You 
rascal, I am the owner, and you get the rent 
of my timber-yard ! ”’ 
* * * * * 

More tales I could tell about my uncle and 
his house ; and I could tell you tales and leg- 
ends also about the little town of Warding- 
borg, whither, that you might see my uncle’s 
house, I have carried you in fancy—tales and 
legends wild and old enough, and which might 
not be uninteresting to you ata time when 
the naturalizing among you of one fair Dane, 
whose graceful bowing head and happy bri- 
dal beauty myriads of you are still remember- 
ing, has established a new and sweetly golden 
link of feeling between Denmark and the 
British Isles. But, as I gaze on my uncle’s 
house, sadness steals overme. I think of the 
fine old man now no more on earth, and of 
her, his faithful partner, who followed him ; 
and the thought of the house, inhabited by 
strangers now, brings a feeling akin to pain. 





Mr. Guaisuer and Mr. Coxwell, the aero- 
nauts, have narrowly avoided a dip in the Chan- 
nel. They ascended at 1.17 Pp. m. this day week, 
and reached the height of four and a half miles, 
when it became apparent that they must descend 
quick, unless they wished for a dip in the sea. 
At 2.46 Mr. Coxwell perceived Beachey Head, 
naturally became nervous, and let off ballast so 
rapidly that they descended the last two miles in 
four minutes, alighting near the railway station 
at Newhaven, and breaking most of their instru- 
ments with the impact. The most curious result 
of this ascent is the different chemical effeot of 





light at higher strata in the atmosphere, Mr. 
Glaisher took slips of sensitized photographic pa- 
per, and arranged that similar slips should be 
exposed at the same time at Grecnwich Obser- 
vatory, and the amount of ‘coloration ’’ noted 
every five minutes. The paper in the balloon 
was exposed to the full rays of the sun, with this 
extraordinary result—that at three miles high, 
the paper did not color so much in half an hour 
as in the grounds of the Royal Observatory in 
one minute. This would seem to indicate that 


the chemical effects of light are largely due to its 
passage through the atmosphere, or at least to the 
density of the atmosphere through which it has 
recently passed. 
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From The Press, 25 April. This paper is D’Israel- 
ite—Tory. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 

Ovrraces upon the British flag, which 
constitute the grossest violations of interna- 
tional law ever perpetrated by one civilized 
State against another, have thoroughly roused 
the — of our people. The vindication of 
our honor is happily no party question ; 
and whilst the Peers, on Thursday evening, 
proved quite as indignant in their censure 
of these proceedings, and quite as earnest in 
their demand for immediate reparation as the 
representatives of the people im the Lower 
House of Parliament, politicians of various 
shades of opinion, were unanimous in press- 
ing upon the Government the necessity of 
decisive action. The hostility of the Yankees 
to this country has now assumed such pro- 
portions that even statesmen in office are com- 
pelled to speak out. Step by step have they 
advanced in this course of aggression. They 
not only assail our commerce abroad, but 
strive to carry out the most unwarrantable 
interference at home. 

Unhappily, to the negligence and remiss- 
ness of our own Government the evil is to be 
ina great measure attributed. It could never 
have assumed its present dimensions had our 
ministers consistently pursued a firm, temper- 
ate, and patriotic policy. Had they dealt 
boldly with the first illegal act committed by 
Yankee officers, Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, 
perceiving that we were in earnest, would 
not have incurred the risk of a rupture with 
this country. But Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues have dealt with this matter pre- 
cisely in the same manner as they did with 
the diapete between Turkey and Russia, and 
have again caused the country to drift 
amongst the shoals. Had they at the first 
hint of an invasion of the rights of Turkey 
as an independent power, given the late Em- 
peror Nicholas fully to understand that war 
must be the inevitable result of his persever- 
ance in his aggressive policy, a conflict would 
have been prevented. But before disclosing 
their intentions they permitted the czar to go 
so far that retreat involved dishonor, and 
therefore became almost impossible. They 
followed a vacillating course of action, and 
were at length plunged into hostilities which 
they imagined to be impossible, and for which 
they were totally unprepared. Precisely the 
same course has been pursued with regard to 
those repeated violations of international law 
by American officials, that have created gen- 
eral indignation throughout the country. 
Earl Russell has temporized instead of acting 
boldly and energetically; and as he has re- 
ceded the Yankees have advanced. The con- 
sequence is, that a crisis of the most alarming 
character has arisen in the relations between 
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the Governments of Great Britain and North 
America ; and at this moment despatches are 
on their way to the New World to demand 
reparation, which would not have been re- 
quired had our Foreign Minister from the 
first displayed proper determination. After 
tolerating so many indignities, Earl Russell 
is at length compelled to make a stand, at a 
moment when great irritation prevails on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

As a proof that a vacillating policy has 
been pursued by the Government, we need 
only refer to the Trent outrage. No sooner 
were they satisfied, by the opinion of the 
law-officers of the crown, that international 
law had been violated than they resolved to 
obtain immediate reparation. In this “re- 
solve they were supported by the nation al- 
most as one man, and their efforts were 
crowned with complete success. Delighted 
with the victory which they had achieved, 
and at the popularity their single display of 
vigor had secured, they at once relapsed into 
their old error of conniving at the illegal 
proceedings of American naval officers, who 
sought to flatter the passions of the most ig- 
norant portion of their countrymen, by acting 
in a hostile, and consequently an offensive, 
manner towards England. They ought, in 
arranging the Trent difficulty, to have stipu- 
lated that the notorious Wilkes, who con- 
cealed neither his antipathy to England nor 
his intention of wreaking his vengeance upon 
our commerce, should not be employed in any 
capacity which would enable him to carry out 
his threats. Yet his appointment to the West 
Indian station passed unchallenged, and he 
has committed illegal acts which have involved 
the two Governments in acrimonious discus- 
sions. Earl Russell is, therefore, clearly re- 
sponsible for this lamentable result. 

The replies of Earl Russell to deputations 
and his fellow Peers, and the refusal of Lord 
Palmerston to answer Mr. Roebuck’s question 
respecting the conduct of Admiral Wilkes, 
convince us that the Government are, even at 
this crisis, drifting. Their policy is a kind 
of compromise hefween vigor and undue con- 
cession. At one point they make a stand, at 
another they recede. The premier, who di- 
rectly refuses to say whether the Govern- 
ment have come to any determination with 
regard to the conduct of Admiral Wilkes, 
and whether they have addressed any remon- 
strance to the American Government, will 
not even state the course they have resolved 
to pursue. His subordinates take refuge in 
the stereotyped excuse that the slightest al- 
lusion to any of these topics ought to be sed- 
ulously avoided as dangerous to public inter- 
ests. a the Upper House Earl Russell raises 
hope by the tone in which he speaks of the 
injudicious conduct of Mr. Adams, whilst he 
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causes us to despair by the absurd manner in 
which he pro to deal with his offence, and 
palliates the illegal proceedings of officers of 
the American navy. Thus, with respect to 
the former, our Foreign Secretary declares : 
*¢ There can be no doubt that the conduct of 
Mr. Adams is entirely unwarrantable, but I 
I should not think of complaining to Mr. 
Adams. I shall bring that conduct before 
the consideration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is for them to say in what man- 
ner such an act should be visited.’’ His con- 
demnation of the proceedings of the American 
minister is 80 far satisfactory, but it is neu- 
tralized by a dangerous admission. It does 
not rest solely with the United States Gov- 
ernment to decide upon the manner in which 
his act is to be visited. The United States 
Government did not consult our ministers 
when, a few years ago, they dismissed our 
representative. They constituted themselves 
both judge and jury in the case; and, altho’ 
we might not in this instance counsel an im- 
itation by our own Foreign Secretary of their 
summary mode of procedure, yet we do not 
consider it becoming in him to weaken the 
effect of his censure by such an uncalled-for 
admission that with them alone lies the right 
of deciding how such conduct is to be pun- 
ished. 

And in respect to the outrages against our 
flag a similar course is pursued. Instead of 
at once protecting our commerce, Earl Rus- 
sell invents excuses for the aggressor. In 

*the case of the Dolphin, whilst admitting 
that ** two evident violations of neutrality 
have taken place with regard to that vessel,’’ 
he hints ‘‘ there may be facts unknown to 
me and unknown to them (the law officers 
of the crown) with respect to the master of 
that vessel, which may have afforded sufficient 
ground for sending that vessel to a Prize 
Court.’’ This is positively affording encour- 
agement to Yankee audacity, and must toa 
certain extent diminish the force of the re- 
monstrances which he declared he should 
despatch by the next mail. His reliance 
upon the instructions given by the United 
States Government is equally {ullacions, be- 
cause it is well known that these instructions 
are not observed by the officers, who receive 
no reprimand for setting them at defiande. 
Questions of reparation, of the illegal man- 
ner in which the right of search is conducted, 
the seizure of mail-bags, of the violation of 
official seals, were all dealt with in an apolo- 
getic tone that cannot-fy to lead the United 
States people and the United States Govern- 
ment to suppose that our rulers are not in 
earnest: and in this want of decision and 
firmness the chief peril lies. - 

As this crisis occurs in the middle of the 
session, our only hope .is, that the influence 
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of our legislators may yet be brought to bear 
in time to avert a catastrophe. This vacilla- 
tion must be at once stopped. The vessel of 
the State must not be allowed to drift any 
longer. The warnings we uttered ere the 
war with Russia broke out, we repeat at a 
crisis that may involve consequences of a 
much graver character than those which re- 
sulted from that conflict. In the indecision 
and the want of firmness and vigor in the 
English Ministry, the real danger of the hour 
consists. They have brought matters to this 
issue, that unless an immediate change is 
made in our policy, war will become not only 
probable but inevitable. So many infringe- 
ments of our rights as a neutral power have 
been tolerated, that it is only by the exercise 
of the greatest caution, combined with firm- 
ness, our authority can be vindicated without 
an appeal to arms. 


From The Press. 
ILLEGAL CAPTURE OF BRITISH SHIPS. 


Tue discussions which took place on Thurs- 
day in both Houses of Parliament relative to 
the high-handed proceedings in which Fed- 
eral naval officers have lately been indulging 
against our commerce with a neutral country 
will, it is to be hoped, be attended with ben- 
eficial results. No doubt whatever can be 
entertained of the feeling of Parliament and 
the country upon the subject; and notwith- 
standing the deprecating tone which minis- 
ters adopted, the results amply proved that 
the almost unanimous expression of opinion 
elicited on the occasion, and the general con- 
demnation of the illegal acts which have lately 
been committed by the Federal cruisers, were 
anything but ill-timed. If we wish to pre- 
serve peace with the Northern States of Amer- 
ica, we must at once make it distinctly known 
that such conduct as the Washington Gov- 
ernment have lately tolerated can never be 
submitted to by the people of this country. 
Upon this point both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives were fully agreed. Thursday’s discus- 
sions, however, did not touch the main point, 
concerning which we have the strongest cause 
to feel aggrieved. The general question of 
the rights of neutrals to carry on trade with- 
out molestation between neutral ports was 
alluded to only as incidentally connected with 
the comparatively minor, but still most im- 
portant, subjects that formed the ground- 
work of the debates. It is true that the ille- 


gal captures of the Dolphin, the Adela, and 
the Peterhoff were commented upon in fitting 
terms of condemnation by many speakers, 
but the extraordinary decision of the Foreign 
Secretary in regard to anerchant vessels car- 
rying mails, and the still more extraordinary 
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conduct of the American minister in grant- 
ing certificates to vessels sailing from our, 
shores, were the subjects which chiefly at- | 
tracted the attention of both Houses, and met | 
with the well-merited reprobation of all par- | 
ties. 

After making every allowance for the cir- | 
cumstances in which the Federals are placed, 
even Lord Russell could not but admit that 
the aggressions of which their officers had | 
lately been guilty were perfectly unjustifia- 
ble. In the case of the Dolphin two distinct 
acts were adduced for which no fair reason 
could possibly be alleged. In the first place, 
a Federal cruiser made use of a neutial port 
for the purpose of watching British merchant 
vessels, in order to follow and capture them 
as soon as they had sailed three miles from har- 
bor, or beyond the limits of the neutral power. 
Thus neutral ports, as well as those in her 
majesty’s possessions, are to all intents and 
purposes blockaded by Federal cruisers. 
Again, the crew of the Dolphin, when thus 
illegally oe were carried prisoners on 
board the Federal war steamer, and subse- 

uently landed in a destitute state at St. 

‘homas’s, the territory of a neutral. The 
crew of the Peterhoff have also been detained 
prisoners of war on board that vessel contrary 
to all precedent—an act which induced Lord 
Russell to declare that the Federal authori- 
ties had, in that case, ‘‘ gone beyond what 
they fairly had a right to do.’’ These cases 
are not now heard of for the first time. It 
is more than seven months ago since the 
Adela was captured, and she still remains 
unadjudicated upon in the hands of the Feder- 
als. She has been condemned contrary to all 
evidence, and the appeal which has been made 
against that judgment may not be finally de- 
cided for another twelvemonth. The case of 
the Dolphin, too, has yet to be determined, 
and in the mean time, as Lord Robert Cecil 
remarked, we are meekly resting under the 
gross outrage of having our sailors turned 
adrift in a destitute state upon the territory 
of aneutral. Our commerce is thus left to the 
mercy of men who habitually, act contrary to 
‘¢ Jaw or justice,’’ and the result is that our 
merchants are advertising for French ships to 
carry their goods, because, as Lord Clanri- 
carde justly said, they know that ‘“ French 
ships are protected, and English ships are 
not.”’ 

All these cases of illegal capture, as well 
as that of the Peterhoff, are undoubtedly to 
be attributed to the appointment of the noto- 
. rious Commodore Wilkes to the command of 
the West India station. That officer stated, 
shortly after the T’rent affair, that ‘* he would 
lose no opportunity of insulting the British 
flag and injuring British commerce wherever 





he found them.’’ Of what use, therefore, are 
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Mr. Seward’s orders when it is a tacitly un- 
derstood thing that the Federal officers can 
indulge in their piratical tendencies whenever 
they please? One of those orders was the 
very simple one, with which all Federal naval 
officers, one would imagine, ought to be per- 
fectly acquainted, without receiving explicit 
directions on the subject from the American 
Secretary of State,—‘‘ that a vessel actually 
bound and passing from one friendly or so- 
called neutral port to another cannot lawfully 
beseized.”’ Immediately afterwards an officer 
who has publicly declared his intention to in- 


‘sult this country whenever he can do 80 is 


ordered to a station where he has the best pos- 
sible opportanity not only of accomplishing 
his object, but also of disobeying Mr. Sew- 
ard’s instructions. Yet he is not called to 
account for this disobedience ; and when a 
question is raised about it in Parliament, the 
illegal act is disregarded by ministers, and 
the order alluded to quoted in defence of the 
Washington authorities. It is by such tame 
and spiritless conduct as this that we have 
neaghe upon ourselves the indignities and 
insults which have yet to be atoned for; and 
the only way in which that can be done is 
not only by apologizing for the illegal acts 
which have been committed, and making full 
compensation for the losses which have been 
sustained by British subjects, but also by re- 
moving from his command an officer who has 
— himself to be not only disobedient to 

is own Government, but most inimical to 
this country. 

The great question, however, which was 
discussed on Thursday night had reference 
to the decision of the Foreign Secretary re- 
garding the carrying of ‘‘ship mails’’ be- 
tween British ports and the neutral port of 
Matamoras. Lord Russell, there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt, proved himself guilty of 
great weakness and inconsistency in regard 
to that matter. The owners of the SeaQuen, 
applied to him for some guarantee that if 
that ship were captured by a Federal cruiser 
she should not suffer on account of any let- 
ters which she might carry, for the contents 
of which neither the owners nor the shippers 
could be responsible. It was argued by the 
owners that as her majesty’s mails had not 
heen respected heretofore by Yankee naval 
officers, they might not be so again, and that 
letters sent through the post-vilice might be 
designedly despatched by the Sea Queen, 
with a view to compromise that ship in the 
opinion of the Federal authorities. Lord 
Russell’s reply to this request was that ships 
sailing to Matamoras, although a neutral 
port, should, for the present be relieved of 
the obligation of carrying ‘ship mails.” 
This decision was arrived at notwithstanding 
that in August last Mr. Seward, among other 
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instructions, peremptorily laid it down that 
** official seals or locks or fastenings of for- 
eign authorities are in no case, nor on any 
pretext, to be broken, or parcels covered by 
them read by any (Federal) naval authori- 
ties; but all bags or other things covering 
such parcels, and duly sealed or fastened by 
foreign authorities, will be delivered to the 
Consul, commanding naval officer, or Lega- 
tion of the foreign Goverment, to be opened.” 
If Lord Russell had any faith in the due ob- 
servance of those instructions, why should 
he have informed all parties concerned that, 
‘¢ under the peculiar circumstances of the pres- 
ent time, vessels bound to Matamoras, either 
from ports in this country or from ports in 
her majesty’s colonies and possessions, should 
be relieved from the obligation of carrying 
ship letter mails *’? Under the shallow pre- 
text of not obliging a vessel to carry letters 
according to law, the Foreign Secretary has 
timidly backed out of what he conceived to 
be a dangerous difficulty, and in this has 
done the greatest injury and injustice to the 
convenience and interests of the mercantile 
ublic and the reputation of this country. 
t now, however, appears that the real cause 
which induced Lord Russell to arrive at this 
ignominious decision was his apprehension 
that Federal naval officers, as they have 
already frequently done, would again act 
‘against law me | justice,” and ‘in entire 
contravention of Mr. Seward’s instructions.”’ 
In that case we are clearly renouncing our 
rights, lest we should at any time be called 
upon to defend them. 
The argument which took place on this 
oint between the Foreign Secretary and the 
Jarl of Derby showed in the clearest manner 
possible how deplorably weak, timid, vacillat- 
ing, and inconsistent the policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been on this question. It is 
extremely to be regretted that a more digni- 
fied course and a firmer tone has not been 
adopted. The answer which ought to have 
been returned to the owners and shippers of 
the Sea Queen is as follows: ‘‘ You can 
carry these mails with impunity. If they 
are illegally seized and opened due reparation 
shall be demanded; and nothing which they 
may contain adverse to your interests, if ob- 
tained in that forcible and unjustifiable man- 
ner, shall be used against you in any prize 
court in America.”’ And it now further ap- 
ney from what took place in the House of 
Lords last night, that Lord Russell has ac- | 
tually authorized our consuls to open sealed | 
mail-bags, and to read the letters contained 
in them, in order to ascertain whether they 
contain any information which could im-| 
plicate our ships, with a view to such in- 
formation being communicated to the Fedgral | 
Government. No wonder that the utmost, 
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indignation is generally felt at the exhibition 
of so much weakness on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, and the renunciation of some of our 
dearest rights. 

Only one opinion was expressed as to the 
unprecedentedly insolent assumption of au- 
thority on the part of Mr. Adams, the Amer- 
ican minister, in this country. His letter 
to Messrs. Spence and Co. proved ,the authen- 
ticity of his first one, which it 1s a apres 
to characterize in fitting terms. For the 
7. as Mr. Roebuck justly remarked, 

e is Minister fur Commerce in England. 
Ships that sail without his certificates will 
be liable to seizure, on the assumption that 
such have been applied for and refused for 
special reasons. It certainly demands no in- 
considerable degree of self-control to speak 
or write about this matter in a temperate 
spirit. A person holding a diplomatic 
sition could not possibly have committed a 
graver offence, nor more grossly insulted the 
honor of the country to which he was ac- 
credited. - And all this was done in the. 
boasted name of neutrality! The enter- 
prises by which the Confederate States are 
occasionally supplied with arms and muni- 
tions of war from this country are character- 
ized as ‘‘ fraudulent and dishonest,’. though 
Mr. Adams thinks it no abandonment of the 
principle of neutrality to assist the Mexicans 
against the French, and to grant his permits 
for that purpose to vessels carrying arms and 
munitions of war from this country. As 
Mr. Bentinck pointedly remarked, in Mr. 
Adams's opinion ‘‘ everything was honest to 
suit his own purpose, and his neutrality con- 
sisted in supplying a neighboring power with 
contraband of war, to be used against a 
country with which his own country was at 
peace.”’ 

From what Lord Russell said, it would 
seem that the Government have already acted 
in a manner becoming the dignity of the 
country with regard to this matter. Indeed, 
the only portion of the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech which elicited the marked approval 
of the Upper House was that in which he re- 
ferred to this case. It were greatly to be 
wished that the Government had acted with 
as much spirit in every other instance, for 
there can be little doubt that if the Govern- 
ment of the Federal States do not forthwith 
express regret for Mr. Adams’s unparalleled 
insolence, and also if they have not the good 
taste to replace him by another person who 
will be more likely to conduct his duties in a 


/more conciliatory dispysition, the least that 


can be expected is that the minister who has 
so far forgotten his own position and the 
honor and dignity of this country, will be 
ordered to leave our shores. 
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From The Economist, 25 April. This paper is 
’ Commercial and Ministerial. 

THE TRUE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF TIIIS COUNTRY TOWARDS 
THE FEDERAL STATES. 

Tuere has seldom been a more peculiar set 
of diplomatic relations than that between the 
Federal States and England at the present 
time. The natural and reasonable policy of 
the Federal States was a conciliating and 
almost apologetic policy towards this country. 
They were doing us great harm ; the block. 
ade of the South which they maintain has 
ruined many thousands of the most deserving 
classes among us, and is the one unfavorable 
feature just now in the general picture of our 
prosperity. It is inevitable that belligerents 
should indirectly injure neutrals ; war is too 
great a calamity to be restricted to the mere 
parties by name concerned in it ; the happi- 
ness and welfare of all the better part of 
mankind is so bound up with that of the 
rest, that it is impossible to injure any one 
considerable nation without injuring many 

“other considerable nations. Blockades are 
the particular mode in which a belligerent 
injures a non-belligerent more plainly and 
immediately than in any other. Naturally, 
under such circumstances the combatant na- 
tions should be courteous to the non-com- 
batant nation, and should at least give ver- 
bal assurances of good-will, at the same time 
that it inflicts real suffering. This is a 
policy yet more obvious where the consent 
of the neutral is essential to the success of 
the plan of the belligerent ; if the success of 
your strategy depends on the acquiescence of 
a bystander, surely, you should be civil to 
that’bystander. Yet the Federal States have 
never been civil or courteous to England : 
the habitually unpleasant tone of Washing- 
ton diplomacy to us has been more unpleas- 
ant since the secession of the South even 
than it used to be. Just at the time when 
their one effectual method of harming the 
South might be annihilated at once by a 
movement of the English fleets, which France 
has been ready to second and accompany, the 
Federal States have blustered as they used to 
bluster when they were in the height of 
har say f and when the good opinion of 

yee did not vitally concern them. 

short time since, we called the attention 

of our readers to the re-appointment of Ca 
tain Wilkes to the very position in which a 
nearly caused a war with England in the case 
of the Trent, and to the seizure of the Peter- 
hoff under his orders. And since that time 
the American minister here has assumed to 
license one or two ships to proceed to the 
port of Matamoras, thereby implying that no 
others are trading there with good intentions, 
and making himself the judge what English 
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trade is to be permitted and what is not. 
No Foreign Minister before has ever dreamed 
of giving permits to English vessels. These 
are but instances of a general policy. Ever 
since the commencement of the present dis- 
turbances, and indeed before, though no one 
thought about it—for, while American affairs 
were prosperous, they were immaterial—the 
Federal Government has been much less than 
courteous, and not much less than insolent to 
England. If the blockade which has ruined 
our greatest single industry had been an in- 
estimable advantage, they would scarcely be 
justified in using the tone which they have 
in fact used. 

What is the explanation of’ this strange 
policy, and what should be the policy with 
which we respond to it? The fact is that in 
consequence of a singular combination of 
historical accidents,—many of them due to 
democracy, many to the curious structure of 
the American Constitution, and some to the 
peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
is theirs as well as ours,—the Government 
of the Federal States has fallen into the hands 
of the smallest, weakest, and meanest set 
of men who ever presided over the policy of a 
great nation at the critical epoch of its affairs. 
The President means well, but he does noth- 
ing else well. He was not selected by any. 
competent person or set of persons to be the 
ruler of the destinies of his country at a crisis 
of revolution: he is the ‘accident of an 
accident ’’ in quiet times: the inexplicable 
caprice of a forgotten caucus selected Mr. 
Lincoln as a candidate because no one knew 
much about him, and therefore scarcely any 
one could object to him. His ministers are 
nearly as feeble as he is, without being nearly 
as good as he is. The whole tradition of 
Federal politics is a concatenation of paltry 
arts which their own word ‘‘ dodge ’’ and no 
other will describe. These feeble and mean 

rsons believe that it is a good electioneer- 
ing, expedient, an excellent stratagem for 
keeping their party in i and office, to 
subject England to small affronts. They do 
not wish war: they had an opportunity for 
war in the case of the Trent, and they made 
no use of it. They well know that if they 
cannot conquer the South alone, they cannot 
conquer the South aided by England: the 
vulgar American may fancy that he can 
‘fight and beat’ all the world, but no re- 
sponsible rulers, with the inevitable informa- 
|tion of office before them, can ever believe 
so. All which the Federal Government wish 
is to subject England to a few petty outrages 
which shall flatter their countrymen, but not 
be really dangerous. 

What then, lastly, shall be our policy? 
| [t could not by possibility be better explained 
than in the speech of Lord Russell on Friday 
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gist. We must firmly and calmly require 
t international law shall be enforced, but 
we must not be led to imitate the aggression 
of our opponents. We must not exact more 
than our rights, or exact our rights sooner 
than accepted law will give them to us. 
There must be one weight and one measure. 
When we were belligerents, we laid down 
rules of law which pressed harshly upon neu- 
trals, and from which neutrals—the Ameri- 
cans among others—suffered. We must not 
depart from those rales now; we must re- 
uire what is due, but we must be most care- 
ul not to ask for an atom more than is due. 
As to the ‘license’? which Mr. Adams 
has proposed to issue, Lord Russell has noti- 
fied that piece of misconduct to his Govern- 
ment, and he could have done no more. It 
would have been very harsh to send Mr. 
Adams his passports for an act which prob- 
ably was not directed by his Government, 
and which at any rate may not have been 60. 
Mr. Lincoln will be bound to reprimand or 
recall him. 
The case of the Peterhoff is more difficult. 
There is an inherent and universal difficulty 
in such cases. All of them are adjudicated 
in courts situated in the capturing country. 
During the war between England and France, 
all ships of whatever nation that we seized 
on the high seas we adjudicated on in our 
courts, and sometimes upon grounds not en- 
tirely acceptable to other nations. So now 
the American court or courts—for there is 
an appeal—will have to decide on this cap- 
ture. If, indeed, it could be shown that 
there was no prima facie ground whatever 
for the seizure, our Government would be 
justified in requiring the Government at 
ashington to anticipate the course of jus- 
tice and at once to surrender the vessel. But 
such a negative is very hard to prove. It is 
nearly impossible to say what may have been 
other people’s reasons for doing anything. 
We must wait till they tell us. We cannot 
say with absolute certainty that there were 
no reasons before Commodore Wilkes’s mind 
which gave apparent plausibility to the le- 
gality of seizing the Peterhoff; we can say 
with complete certainty that he has a very 
strange judgment on such matters, and that 
after his proved incompetency he ought not 
to be there to decide them; but we cannot 
foresee what seeming evidence he may have 
had. Nor, without proof, must we question 
the fairness of the American court. It is an 


inevitable incident of similar litigation that | 


it is tried by a court which may always be 
accused of leaning to the interest of the coun- 
try to which it belongs. But we must accept 
this defect, because it is a necessary defect. 
We must permit the court to decide, and, 
unless upon sufficient ground, we must not 
question its fairness when it does decide. 





Lastly. We must be dignified, impartial, 
and calm. A war with the Federal States 
would be a great evil to us as well as them ; 
but it would be a great crime likewise if it 
were engendered by our competent rulers im- 
itating the restlessness and the errors of their 
incompetent ones. 


oe 


From The Economist, 26 April. 
SHIP MAIL-BAGS. 


Tere can be little question that Lord 
Russell was right in not requiring the Sea 
Queen to carry the mail-bag to Matamoras ; 
it would have been a hardship on the own- 
ers to compel her so todo. As Lord Russell 
said, the Americans have no right to open 
the mail-bag, but they may ; if they do, they 
may find matter they think suspicious or 
treasonable, and they may take the ship it- 
self to a Federal port. ‘This would be ille- 
gal, and the owners might obtain ultimate 
compensation ; but still, to a shipowner who 
takes a present income from his ship, such 
captures and the mysterious legal incidents 
thereto attaching are exceedingly unpleasant. 

Prima facie it is a hardship on any ship to 
be obliged to carry mails. Semele speak- 
ing, the trouble of so doing is so slight, and 
the inconvenience 80 insensible, that it would 
be foolish in shipowners to object. But when 
there is even an imaginary evil in patent 
proximity of some importance, the ship- 
owner ought to object, and the Government 
ought to release him from the compulsory 
obligation. Some speakers in the House of 
Lords seemed to think that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the Sea Queen 
take the mails, because it was the duty of the 
Government to forward letters which might 
be important and which it usually forwarded. 
But on principle it is not the duty of a Gov- 
ernment to compel casual individuals to per- 
form its own voluntary contracts. The Goy- 
ernment must pay such a sum for the car- 
riage of the mails as will induce shipowners 
to wish to take them. Ships should be hired 
to carry letters, not compelled. 

The Government were also right in not 
putting a mail agent on board the Sea Queen 
or any ship, though the owners of ship and 
cargo be ready to bear the expense. It is 
very undesirable for Government to give 
any sort of endorsement, if we may use that 
word, to particular vessels: the worst vessels 
would be the ones most likely to apply for it, 
for it would give them greater facilities for 
breaking the blockade ; and, generally speak- 
ing, it is inexpedient for Government to mark 
with special approval the ventures of partic- 
ular traders, with the merits of which they 
can have no peculiar acquaintance. 
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THE CONTINENTAL POSITION. 
From The Economist, 25 April. 
THE CONTINENTAL POSITION. 


Tuerz is little to surprise us in the shudder 
of excitement which is just now passing 
through Europe. The power of France is so 
great and so ready for use, her activity for 
the moment so morbid, her resources 80 com- 
pletely at the disposal of one very competent 
man, that any disturbance in which she is 
known to be keenly interested is sure to as- 
sume huge proportions. It is certain that 
France is greatly interested in the Polish re- 
volt, and equally so that her ruler meditates 
with absorbing interest on the policy which 
events may compel him to adopt. At the 
same time the direction of that policy is an 
obscure and much-debated question, and all 
the interest of a great riddle is therefore added 
to all the excitement of great political events. 
Just at present the doubtful force seems to 
tend in the direction of war, or rather the 
rumors about its direction are tinged with 
warlike hue. Consequently, and very rightly, 
the Bourses are becoming excited. ‘There 
may be nothing in all the storiés so busily 
circulated, but then also there may be much, 
and if there is, the approaching danger is one 
of a kind and magnitude which makes al] men 
who understand either politics or finance pale 
with hope or anxiety. It is nothing less that 
a grand European war for a redistribution of 
the map, and it is hard to conceive an event 
which would more permanently influence the 
position and fortunes and hopes of this gen- 
eration of men. It isthe fashion of the hour, 
which affects even mercantile men, to under- 
rate everything ; but France in arms and in 
motion is a portent which concerns every hu- 
man being,—a figure whose action the keen- 
est observer will watch with the most alarm. 
This is the truth which gives to the Polish ques- 
tion all its European interest. In itself it is 
but a struggle of immense importance to the 
actors, but not very vital to the world,—not 
half so vital, for example, as the American 
civil war. If Russia wins, the world is, po- 
litically speaking, much where it was, except 
that one military monarchy will be a trifle 
weaker ; while if Poland should win, Europe 
will have one more free nation, and therefore, 
one more security for the peace this genera- 
tion finds it so hard to attain.. 

Still the very magnitude of the stake ver 
often disturbs the judgment, and it is well 
to examine occasionally the forces at work on 
both sides. It is the misfortune of the world 
that the cgnservative forces in politics, the 
reasons which make rulers unwilling to do 
very striking or very dangerous things, are 
usually so little apparent. Everybody can 
count the ships of war ina port, and estimate 
the result of their attack, but the facts that 
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they cannot sail without biscuit and that the 
biscuit is not yet baked, do not strike the 
populareye. Of all the stories now alarming 
the Continent, one-half are stories merely, 
with no better guarantee than the word of 
the half-informed persons who prepare ‘‘ news 
of interest ” for MM. Ruter and Scharf’s cor- 
respondence. The remainder are probably 
facts, but their value strictly considered is 
not perhaps very great. It seems clear that 
some negotiation of some kind has been going 
on between France and Sweden, the’ power 
which, in the event of war, could most readily 
assist the Poles, and that the Swedes are en- 
thusiastic anti-Russians. It is also clear that 
the Polish insurgents, so far from faltering, 
are becoming bolder, and have succeeded in 
placing an income tax, varying from two to 
ten: per cent., upon most of the property- 
holders in Poland. The French emperor, 
moreover, does not discourage the strong 
Polish feeling in his capital ; indeed, rather 
lends it weight by gentle recommendations 
to caution and patience. All these things, 
and particularly the sudden talk about Swe- 
den, are in their degree ominous, and 80 is 
the language of the note addressed by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to St. Petersburg, and an- 
alyzed in the Pays. 
ter at all for the Russian Government to re- 
ceive, is unusually harsh in meaning, and 
abounds in those expressions which diplomat 
tists, justly or otherwise, are apt to consider 
‘¢ grave.’? The Russian Government is by no 
means accustomed to be told that its acts may 
produce ‘* regrettable consequences,”’ or that 
the causes of a rebellion must be ‘‘ defini- 
tively removed.’? M. Drouyn de Lhuys is 
himself a moderate writer, not by any means 
given to menace, and there may be ground for 
the belief that the emperor wrote the des- 
patch, and that he will not tamely endure a 
negative or evasive reply. It is more than 
probable also that the arpeeee of Russia, un- 
accustomed to yield, relying on the complic- 
ity of his copartners in the partition, and 
aware that to — anything short of inde- 
pendence would be merely to place new weap- 
ons in the hands of the Poles, may stand upon 
his rights as King of Poland, and decline any 
and every offer of mediation between himself 
and unsubdued rebels. That, at all events, 
would be his natural attitude, only to be 
abandoned under intense pressure, to which 
he can at any time yield. 

These few facts, crusted over as they are 
with verbiage and inventions, are ominous, 
but they are much more discussed than the 
huge facts on the other side. In the first 
place, it is always assumed that the French 
nation as,a whole desires war. That is no 
doubt tru of the educated classes, who have 
a deep if sentimental regard for Poland,—of 


It is not a pleasant let-. 
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the army, which at once thirsts for ‘‘ glory ”’ 
and desires to avoid Mexico,—and of the 
priests, who hope to inflict a great blow on a 
rivaland hated Church. Butit is not equally 
clear that it is desired by the bourgeoisie who 
will have to pay in money for the idea, or 
the peasants who must provide the extra 
‘‘impot du sang.’’ On the contrary, every 
warlike rumor sends the funds down sharply, 
and the peasants are murmuring that their 
children are superseded by volunteers. Now 
it has» been the emperor’s policy ever since 
1848 to foster material wealth, and the 
classes who produce it, and to represent the 
opinion of the silent millions of France. 
Consequently, despite all the gossip, it is not 
quite so certain that he fecls himself under 
cee from French opinion. That he re- 
axes the usual restraints on discussion in 
favor of intervention is true, but he is always 
slow to restrain any opinion favored by Ul- 
tramontanes, and knows well that till he de- 
cides, loud talk on foreign affairs is a good 
safety-valve for much surplus steam. His 
character, too, forbids him ever to close the 
door on a chance, and as long as the insurrec- 
tion lasts there is always a chance that some 
German lélise may open his path to the 
Rhine. Then the eenterprise, vast in the 
eyes of any politician, must to him appear 
specially large. English observers perceive 
that it will cost a great deal of money, which 
M. Fould will be very unwilling to raise,— 
that the Mexican expedition, however onerous, 
cannot be lightly abandoned,—and that the 
neutrality of Austria is a very doubtful as- 
sumption. Austria does not want to fight, 
and does not regard Gallicia as she does some 
other of her many alien provinces ; but Aus- 
tria gives up nothing for nothing, and the 
Hapsburgs, with all their failures, have a 
tenacity not pleasant to those who intend to 
coerce them. But Napdleon sees, besides all 
these things,—and remember, he fears coali- 
tions,—other dangers more personal to him- 
self. He learnt in Italy that, though a good 
strategist, he must avoid command in the 
field, and he is keenly aware that the general 
who should conduct the armies of France to 
great and successful fields, who should re- 
deem Borodino and efface the disaster of the 
Beresina, would be a more formidable rival 
than the Count de Chambord, or any prince 
of the house of Orleans. Yet he cannot af- 
ford to fail, for failure would at once consoli- 
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date all those elements of opposition, which 
are only kept down by his unbroken success. 
He knows, too, how difficult the task itself 
will be even if he can induce Sweden to ran 
the tremendous risk of a war with a power 
whose ‘regular army is nearly equal to the 
Swedish /evee en masse. Empires are not 
conquered in a day, and a winter campai 
in Poland is a contingency which would 
cause a shudder in the bravest soldier in 
France. Then his habit is to fight with al- 
lies, and they are not in this instance forth- 
coming. If Austria could be induced to join, 
then indeed he might advance freely ; but 
Austria is slow to move, and the paragraphs 
so frequently circulated in the papers about 
compensation are often the feeblest dreams. 
Austria is usually to have the Principalities, 
two States which belong to Turkey, which 
cannot be alienated without English consent, 
and which have a very peculiarly bitter feel- 
ing towards the Austrian soldiery. Then 
there are reports about Italy, and no doubt 
Italy would free Poland or anything else if 
in so doing she could free Rome. But what 
can Italy do, if Austria is not to be attacked, 
beyond lending a contingent—valuable in- 
deed, but a long way from the shores of the 
Baltic? Sweden, no doubt, can afford most 
important assistance,—assistance so valua- 
ble, that with her, Poland, and Italy, France 
might defy Russia and Germany united ; but 
Sweden will run great risk, and will demand 
an equally great compensation. Finally, 
France does not war for ideas alone, and 
what proof have the alarmists that when she 
asks her compensation, England will consent 
either to its amount or its form? The em- 
peror up toa point is the most cautious of 
human beings, and has weighed well all the 
jealousies, interests and risks which he must 
face, if for the third time in eight years he 
plunges into that dangerous sea—a great Eu- 
ropean war. 

There are reasons for hesitation no doubt, 
but the balance of probabilities is always in 
favor of things remaining as they are, and in 
this case that balance is most unusually 
weighted. Only one chance, the emperor’s 
determination, can produce the war; while 
the suppression of the revolt, a refusal from 
Sweden, a caprice on the part of Austria, or 
the death of any one of six or seven individ- 
uals, may all avail to prevent it. 














HERR VON BISMARK’S LAST ESCAPADE. 


From The Economist, 25 April. 
HERR VON BISMARK’S LAST ESCAPADE. 


Herr Von Bismark, First Minister under 
the Prussian Government, is becoming a pub- 
lic nuisance. At a moment when ‘red,’ 
i.e. anarchical, ideas were slowly dying away, 
and constitutional government was regaining 
the public esteem of which dreamers and doc- 
trinaires had tried to deprive it, he is teach- 
ing the people of Germany that this form of 
Government is impossible,—that kings can- 
not be taught except by dethronement, or 
parliaments made respectable except by the 
assumption of irresponsible power. His ob- 
ject during the past three months has been to 
discredit the Prussian Chamber by exhibitin 
it to the nation as powerless, and by ronal 
bursts of calculated and unpunished insolence. 
His first declaration, that the Cabinet would 
carry on the Government without a Budget, 
struck at the very root of Parliamentary 
power, and announced the determination of 
the king to reign alone. His second, the 
blank refusal to explain the situation in re- 
gard to Russia and Poland, taught the depu- 
ties that they had no hold over the monarch 
even when menaced from abroad; and his 
third, made on the 17th instant, showed the 
Chamber that it could not depend even on 
outward offieial courtesy from the executive. 
Herr Twesten had proposed that the Prussian 
Parliament should advise the king to menace 
Denmark with war, and then refusé the nec- 
essary supplies,—a stupid, though legal pro- 
posal. Herr Von Bismark jumped up in a 
rage, and, after a short and impudent speech, 
told the Chamber, ‘“‘In foreign countries 
ag are not quite so credulous as here. 

f we find it necessary to go to war, we shall 
do so with or without your approbation.” 
The speech, besides its impudent denial of 
the existence of any constitutional check 
whatever, hit a point upon which the Cham- 
ber is specially sensitive. Its leaders have 
always hoped that on the first menace of war 
the Riccsienent would yield from the impos- 
sibility of moving armies without a loan, and 
the extreme difficulty of raising one without 
a vote of the Chamber. ‘The assurance, 
therefore, that the king would try to carry 
on war by the prerogative, chilled the one 
hope which had restrained the majority with- 
in the bounds of an excessive, hot to say pu- 
sillanimous, moderation. The Chamber felt 
after the declaration that it had ncthing to 
hope from the throne,—that absolutism was 

roclaimed as a permanent system of rule. 

‘his was well expressed by Dr. Lowe, who, 
with the wit of a professor rather than a 
statesman, accused the premier of talking 
*¢ the Russian dialect.”” This was, however, 
a trifle compared with what followed. Dr. 
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Virchow remarked that the debate was in- 
tended to instruct the minister-president, and 
was useless in his absence, whereupon Herr 
Von Bismark, who had been in a room at the 
side of the House, sneeringly asserted that 
** the speaker was perfectly intelligible in the 
next room.’’ A deputy complained of this 
insolence only to elicit a repetition, the pre- 
mier not seeing why, if a speaker had a loud 
voice, he should not while the speeches went 
on transact business in the next room. And 
then the sitting terminated, the vice-presi- 
dent declaring that Herr Von Bismark had 
said nothing for which he could be called to 
order ! 

There can be but one meaning attached to 
utterances such as these. Herr Von Bismark 
is very possibly an impulsive man, given to 
bursts of insolence and apt to say a greatdeal 
more than he intends, but he has had the ed- 
ucation of a gentleman and the training of a 
diplomatist, and knows perfectly well when 
he intends to insult. His object palpably is 
to treat the Chamber as if it were a noisy de- 
bating club, tolerated out of good-nature, but 
possessing and deserving no influence what- 
ever on the course of public affairs. His 
frankness is the frankness of assumed con- 
tempt, embittered by a lurking consciousness 
that for all this there may one day come a 
terrible retribution. He cannot make in 
this instance any blunder as to the constitu- 
tionality of his course,—for though the king 
asserts that he is not bound to take the ad- 
vice of his Parliament, he has admitted all 
through that he is bound to ask it, and the 
Constitution distinctly provides for the minis- 
ter’s presence at the debates. He means to 
degrade the House, and succeeds in produe- 
ing that and one other effect. Prussians who 
read the debates cannot help feeling the king 
is triumphant, that he has destroyed Parlia- 
mentary authority without coup d’ctat, and 
that, as his majesty said, ‘* the pivot of power 
is the throne.’’ All the courtiers, therefore, 
and most of the place-hunters—and who in 
Prussia is not a place-hunter? — will com- 
mence courting a power so palpably inde- 
pote while the people, despairing of a 

hamber so treated, will once more turn their 
thoughts to private affairs. That result for 
the moment M. Von Bismark will secure, and 
also this. Leading Prussians, however averse 
to revolution, will perceive that between the 
people and the throne there is no compromise 
possible,—that if Prussia is to be free, it will 
not be through or with Hohenzollerns,—that 
they have not only to cripple the junkers, but 
to change the dynasty. ‘That feeling spreads 
fast and wide. The Prussians, though pa- 
tient, are an armed race, and the next move- 
ment will be in search not of a new charter, 
but of a new king. In other words, Herr 
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Von Bismark is doing his utmost to add Prus- 
sia to the list of revolutionary States, to break 
up that European order which alone allows 
men like him to subsist. What with the 
proscription ordered in Poland, the sergeant- 
major-like peneeinnns of Frederick Wil- 
liam, and the morganatic marriage of Victor 
Emmanuel, the kings of the earth seem sud- 
denly to have been struck with foolishness,— 
that foolishness which inevitably sooner or 
later ends in blood. 

But is not the Prussian Chamber to blame ?. 
Inmagine the scene in the House of Commons 
which would follow such treatment,—the in- 
stant expulsion of the offender, not only from 
power, but from the social pale. Unfor- 
tunately the Prussian Chamber is not even 
by law a House of Commons, and it is possi- 
ble, if not to excuse, at least to explain its 
quiescence. It has two motives for bearing 
what to Englishmen appears shameful. One 
and the best is that the people do not feel the 
se done quite so much as Englishmen 
would. The paternal theory has not been 
maintained so long without producing its ef- 
fect, and the members, like our own in time 





of James the Second, grieve over rather than 
resent a rating at the hands of the king. 
No boy feels insulted by his father’s rough 
tongue, and very few get irritated because 
scolded by his delegate, the schoolmaster. 
The Prussian members are children in politi- 
cal life, only just growing up to the stature 
when flogging becomes unendurable, and the 
sense of honor is stronger than the fear of 
physical =. The pa however, is ed- 
ucating them fast. On the other hand, they 
are anxious not to givean excuse for a purely 
military government, or to compel the people 
to choose between an avowed despotism and 
descending into the streets. It will take 
months of outrage yet to destroy their linger- 
ing hope of securing freedom without revo- 
lution, Parliamentary Government without 
that plunge into the unknown involved in a 
change of dynasty; and it is because Herr 
Von Bismark supplies the precise stimulus 
required, and advances steadily on the course 
which has but one outlet, that we pronounce 
him a public enemy to the general peace of 
Europe. 





SONG OF THE COPPERHEAD. 


TrHeRE was glorious news, for our arms were vic- 
torious— 
"Twas sometime ago—and ’twas somewhere out 
West ; 
The big guns were booming—the boys getting 
glorious ; 
But one man was gloomy, and glad all the 
rest ! 
Intending emotions delightful to damp, 
He hummed and he hawed, and he sneered and 
he sighed— 
A snake in the grass, and a spy in the camp, 
While the honest were laughing, the Copper- 
head cried ! 


There was news of a battle, and sad souls were 
aching 
The fate of their brave and beloved ones to 


learn ; 
Pale wives stood all tearless, their tender hearts 
breaking . 
For the gallant, good man who would never 
return ! 
We had lost all but honor—so ran the sad story,— 
Oh ! bitter the cup that the Patriot quaffed ! 
He had tears fur our flag—he had sighs for our 


glory— 
He had groans for our dead—but the Copper- 
head laughed ! 


Z 





The traitor! the sneak! say, what fate shall 


await him, 
Who forgets his fair land, and who spits on her 
fame? 
Let no woman love him! Let honest men hate 
him ! 
Let his children refuse to be known by his 
name ! 
In the hour of our sorrow all recreant we found 
him— 
In the hour of his woe may he sigh for a 
friend ! 
Let his conscience upbraid, let his memory hound 
hin, 
And no man take note of the Copperhead’s 
end! 


—Vanity Fair. 


**T’rx not dissected be, 
T’ trust your art with my anatomy.”’ 
: —Hasineton, Castara. 


We prefer that others should censure our par- 
ticular faults rather than criticise our general 
characters. It is not pleasant to be philosophized 
upon. On the other hand, in our own confes- 
sions and our autobiographies, we greatly prefer 
giving a general sketch of our minds to particu- 
larizing our misdemeanors. 














THE SAVIOUR’S KNOWLEDGE. 


THE SAVIOUR’'S KNOWLEDGE. , 
“We are sure Thou knowest all things.” —Joun 16. 


| Tuou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
| Of the sad heart that comes to thee for rest ; 
Cares of to-day, and burdens for to-morrow, 
Blessivgs implored, and sins to be confessed. 
| L come before thee at thy gracious word, 
And lay them at thy feet ; thou knowest, Lord. 
Thou knowest all the past ; how long and blindly 
On the dark mountains the lost sheep had 
strayed ; 
How the good shepherd followed, and how kindly 
He bore it home, upon his shoulders laid 
And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed the 


pain, 
And brought back life and hope and strength 
again. é 

' Thou knowest all the present ; each temptation, 
_ Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear ; 

All to myself assigned of tribulation, 

Or to beloved ones, than self more dear ; 
All pensive memories, as I journey on, 
Longings for vanished smiles and voices gone. 


Thou knowest all the future ; gleams of gladness, 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast, 

Hours of sweet fellowship and parting sadness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last. 

Oh, what could hope and confidence afford 

To tread that path, but this, thou knowest, Lord ? 


Thou knowest, not alone as God, all knowing ; 
As man, our mortal weakness thou hast proved ; 
On earth with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 
O Saviour, thou- hast wept, and thou hast 
loved ; 
And love and sorrow still to thee may come, 
And find a hiding-place, a rest, a home, 


Therefore I come, thy gentle call obeying, 
And lay my sins and sorrows at thy feet, 
On everlasting strength my weakness staying, 
Clothed in thy robe of righteousness complete ; 
Then rising and refreshed, [ leave thy throne, 
And follow on to know as I am known. 
—Dr. Kennedy’s Hymnologia Christiana. 


OUR ONE LIFE. 
"Tis not for man to trifle! Life {s brief 
And sin is here. 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


Not many lives, but only one have we, 
One, only one ! 

How sacred should that one life ever be, 
That narrow span ! 

Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 

Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil. 
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Our being-is no shadow of thin air, 
No vacant dream, 
No fable of the things that never were, 
But only seem, 
*Tis full of meaning as of mystery, 
ae strange and solemn may that meaning 


Our sorrows are no phantom of the night, 
No idle tale ; 
No cloud that floats along a sky of light 
On summer gale. 
They are the true realities of earth, 
Friends and companions even from our birth. 


O life below ! how brief and poor and sad ! 
One heavy sigh. 
O life above ! how long, how fair and glad ! 
An endless joy. 
Oh ! to be done with daily dying here ; 
Oh ! to begin the living in yon sphere ! / 


O day of time, how dark! O sky and earth, 
How dull your hue ! 
O day of Christ, how bright! O sky and earth, 
Made fair and new ! 
Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green ; 
Come, brighter Salem, gladden all the scene ! 
—Dr. Bonar. 


AT THE LAST. 


‘Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labor, 
until the evening.” —Psa.m civ. 23. 


Tue stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
And flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening’s robe of balm ; 
And weary man must ever love her best, 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth 
bea 


r 

A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer ; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


‘* Until the evening,’’ we must weep and toil, 
Plow life’s stern furrow, dig the weary soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh ! when our sun is setting, may we glide, 
Likesummer evening down the golden tide ; 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 
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Atmicuty, hear us, while we raise 
Our hymn of thankfulness and praise, 
That thou hast given the human race 
So bright, so fair a dwelling place. 


That when this orb of sea and land 
Was moulded in thy forming hand, 
Thy calm, benignant smile impressed 
A beam of Heaven upon its breast. 


Then towered the hills, and broad and green 
The vale’s deep pathway sank between. 
Then stretched the plain to where the sky 
Stoops and shuts in the exploring eye. 


And stately groves beneath thy smile 
Arose on continent and isle ; 

And fruits came forth and blossoms glowed, 
And fountains gushed and rivers flowed. 


Thy hand outspread the billowy plains 
Of ocean, nurse of genial rains, 

Hung high the glorious sun, and set 
Night’s cressets in her arch of jet. 


Lord, teach us, while the unsated gaze, 
Delighted, on thy works delays, 
To deem the forms of beauty here 
Bat shadows of a brighter sphere. 
—WNew York Evening Post. 


LONGINGS. 


Wuen shall I be at rest? My trembling heart 
Grows weary of its burden, sickening still 
With hope deferred. Oh, that it were Thy will | 

| To loose my bonds, and take me where Thou art? 

\ 


‘When shall I be at rest? My eyes grow dim 
With straining through the gloom ; I scarce can | 
see 
The way-marks that my Saviour left for me ; 
Would it were morn, and [ were safe with him ! 


When shall I be at rest? Hand over hand 

I grasp, and chmb an ever steeper hill, 

A rougher path. Oh, that it were Thy will 
My tired feet might tread the Promised Land! 


O that I were at rest! A thousand fears 
Come thrunging o’er me, lest I fail at last. 
Would I were safe, all toil and danger past, 
And thine own hand might wipe away my tears. 


/Oh, that I were at rest ! like some I love, 
Whose last fond looks drew half my life away, 
Seeming to plead that either they might stay 
With me on earth, or I with them above. 


Thou didst never 


But why these murmurs? 
skrink 
From any toil or weariness for me, 
Not even from that last deepagony; - 
Shall [ beneath my little trials sink? 
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No, Lord, for when I am indeed at rest, 
One taste of that deep bliss will quite efface 
| The sternest memories of my earthly race 
‘ Save but to swell the sense of being blest. 


| Then lay on me whatever cross I need 

To bring me there. I know thou canst not be 

Unkind, unfaithful, or untrue to me! 

| Shall I not toil for Thee, when Thou for me didst 
bleed ? 

—Church of England 8S. S. Quarterly. 

| 


LEFT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


Wuat, was it a dream? am I all alone 
In the dreary night and the drizzling rain? 
| Hist !—ah, it was only the river’s moan ; 
They have left me behind, with the mangled 
| slain. 
| Yes, now I remember it all too well ! 
We met, from the battling ranks apart ; 
Together our weapons flashed and fell, 
| And mine was sheathed in his quivering heart. 


| In the cypress gloom, where the deed was done, 
| It was all too dark to see his face ; 

| But I heard his death-groans, one by one, 

| And he holds me still in a cold embrace. 


| He spoke but once, and I could not hear 

| The words he said for the cannon’s roar ; 

| But my heart grew cold with a deadly fear— 
O God ! I had heard that voice before ! 


| Had heard it before at our mother’s knee, 

When we lisped the words of our evening 
prayer ! 
| My brother ! would I had died for thee— 

This burden is more than my soul can bear ! 


| I pressed my lips to his death-cold cheek, 

| And begged him to show me, by word or sign. 
| That he knew and forgave me: he.could not 

| speak, 

| But he nestled his poor cold face to mine. 


| The blood flowed fast from my wounded side, 
| And then for a while I forgot my pain, 

| And over the lakelet we seemed to glide 

| In our little boat, two boys again. 


And then, in my dream, we stood alone 

On a forest path where the shadows fell ; 
| And I heard again the tremulous tone, 
And the tender words of his last farewell. 


But that parting was years, long years ago, | 
He wandered away to a foreign land ; 
And our dear old mother will never know 
That he died to-night by his brother’s hand. 
* 


* * * * 





The soldiers who buried the dead away, 
Disturbed not the clasp of that last embrace, 
But laid them to sleep till the Judgment-day, 
Heart folded to heart, and face to face. 
Sarau T, Botton. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March, 1363. 
—Once a Week. 








